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MONG the numerous remains of 
Maya cities, few are more interesting, though 
several are more extensive, than those of 
Quirigua. Here are to be found some of the 
finest examples of Maya art which have been 
brought to light. 

Quirigua belongs to what 
term the “Old Empire’—the earliest period 
of Maya civilization, if we limit the applica 
tion of this word to the centuries during 
which the Mayas used a written language. 

The origin of this race is shrouded in ob 
scurity, but when their civilization had pro 
gressed to the point where they developed the 
art of hieroglyphic writing, they 
southern Mexico. From this 
worked southward as far as Guatemala and 
Honduras. 

The great cities of the Old Empire were 
developed during the first centuries of the 
Christian era. Here flourished for perhaps 
five hundred years art and architecture, as 
tronomy and agriculture. Then suddenly, for 
reasons which baffle present-day investigators, 
their cities were abandoned, and the Mayas 
moved northward to Yucatan, where they 
built themselves new homes and developed, 
along lines somewhat different from those fol 
lowed previously, certain sides of their cul 
ture. 

This period, termed the “New Empire”, 
lasted approximately from the eighth century 
of our era down to the Spanish conquest, by 
which time, however, Maya power and bril 
liance had commenced to wane under the in 
fluence of the more warlike but relatively rude 
Aztecs, who were reaching out from their 
capital on the Mexican plateau and extending 
their influence in all directions. 

Many theories have been advanced to ac 
count for the abandonment of the southern 
cities and the migration to Yueatan. 
Quirigua had scarcely outlived its infancy 
when the inhabitants deserted it to join in the 
general movement northward. From the uni 
form artistic quality of the sculptured monu- 
ments, and the sudden cessation of dates, it 
has been assumed that there was no extensive 
period of decadence, no waning of the 
and sciences and gradual extinction of the 
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people. Rather, it is thought that a catastrophe 


of some sort must have overtaken the city, or 


that its inhabitants left it suddenly to rake 
part in a great migration inspired by their 
priests and leaders 
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tuatory of thm race given re to 
speculation than the sudden collapse of the 
Old Empire. Among the principal explana- 
tions suggested by serious-minded students the 
following may be mentioned: Morley believes 
that the lands became exhausted through con- 
and move was 
largely in response to urgent agricultural need. 
Ellsworth Huntington offers the explanation 
that the climate underwent a gradual change, 
area which had formerly been dry, 
ul, and suitable for agricultural pur- 
is today. To escape 
ite enervating eftects and to find lands suited 
for I he methods which they 
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Yellow fever or some other malignant dis- 
case has been adv anced as a cause; civil or 
foreign wars might have been responsible, 


though evidence in support of such an hypo- 
also, regarding the 
followed a period of 


tress 18 acanty, ae if i, 
belief that the migration 
«xial and political decay. 

What sort of people were these, who lived 
at Quirigua fifteen hundred years ago: who 
possessed, as evidenced by carved stone monu- 
ments them, artistic skill and 
astronomical knowledge truly remarkable for 


those carly times? 


left behind 


It i reasonable to suppose that, Mer far as 
physical are concerned, they 
were not much unlike the present-day Indians 
of Yucatan-and of the Guatemalan highlands. 
Something of their appearance can be gleaned 
from an examination of the figures on the 
sculptured monoliths, though these are doubr- 
less conventionalized to a large degree. 

In one respect they differed widely from the 
nomadic Indian tribes which inhabited North 
America at the time of the first European 
They were agriculturists. and 
as such, naturally lived in settled communities. 
By modern standards, their methods of farm- 
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ing were primitive; labor was largely com- 
munal, however, which shows that social or- 
ganization had far outdistanced agricultural 
technique. . 

Facts regarding their every-day life, their 
religious beliefs, and other phases of their 
civilization are none too abundant. Many fea- 
tures have been learned from a study of the 
sculptures. Another source on which much 
emphasis has been placed is the remarkable 
book written by Diego de Landa, second 
Bishop of Merida, who came to Yucatan in 
1549, 

In religion the Mayas were polytheistic, 
with a pantheon comprising about a dozen 
major deities. Itzamna was the father of the 
other gods, and the creator of mankind; Ah- 
puch was Lord of Death; Yum Kaax was the 
god of agriculture; while Ek Ahau, the Black 
Captain, was one of the war gods. 

The influence of religion in the life of the 
people was all-important. The government 
itself was a theocracy. Religious observance 
was inseparably connected with the science of 
astronomy, which the Mayas developed to an 
amazing degree. “Their close communion with 
nature, their constant observation of the heay- 
enly bodies and the well-ordered movements 
of the sun, moon, and certain of the planets, 
resulted finally in the development of a time- 
count or calendar system which is today the 
crowning glory of their race. 

They dressed in simple garments of coarse 
cotton cloth, wearing on ceremonial occasions 
the skins of certain wild animals. heir uten- 
sils were mainly gourd and pottery vessels. 
Many examples of the latter, beautifully dec- 
orated and in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, are dug up at the present day. Their 
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knives were made of obsidian, a sort of yol- 
canic glass which is abundant in Central 
America. : 

Their foods were principally of two sorts, 
products of the soil and spoils of the chase. 
In the first group, it is probable that their 
great staples were corn and beans, just ‘as is 
the case today among their descendants. 
Squashes, chile peppers, tomatoes, and sweet 
potatoes may also have been important items 
in their dietary. Among fruits, they had ex- 
cellent native species: the avocado, the sapote, 
the guava, the sapodilla, and others. The 
chocolate tree grows wild in this region. 

Their meats could have been many and 
appetizing, for here are found the wild pig, 
deer, the ocellated turkey, and a very excel- 
lent wild partridge, not to mention the de- 
lectable tepescuinte, the tapir, and others. 

For thatching their huts, and for weaving 
mats and baskets, they had the leaves of sev- 
eral native palms. 


Early History of the Ruins 
T xoucu Hernan Cortes, the Conqueror 


of Mexico, must have passed within a few 
miles of Quirigua on his famous march to 
the Gulf of Honduras in 1525, he probably 
heard nothing of the ruins, for they were 
buried deep in the jungle, where they had al- 
ready lain for nearly a thousand years. 

It was not until 1840 that the site was 
made known to the world by two extraordi- 
nary men, Stephens and Catherwood. The 
detailed descriptions by Stephens, and the ex- 
cellent drawings by Catherwood, which are 
to be found in their book, “Incidents of 
Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and 
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Yucatan”, are worth perusal by all " ' Juss sined in the art of higher 
seriously interested in the subject iViligat the elemental force of primitive 
Later in the nineteenth century Alfred ature The stren, 
Maudsley, an English archaeologist, spent sev ymounts almost to } 
eral months at the site, and published sau eads. ao { 
information of a more or less technical nature feeling weer 
in the “Biologia Centrali-Americana Othe ected to the exige 
archaeologists have worked on Quiriewé ma rnethened 
terial in one form or another, but it was not the rx suisite their strength seems aug- 
until 1910 that extensive excavations wer . i there ather than diminished. 
undertaken. Oo { them strated at the end id 
The Unrrep Frurr Company acquire this pane There is something akin to feline 
title to the site in 1909, and the follow ty te y if the features, an inspiration received 
year the adjacent lands were cleared anc » doubt fram the Other 2 e 
planted to bananas, At this same time, an faces are serpent -like suggestive of 
expedition from the United States, headed were and attributes hevond the human. 
by Edgar L. Hewett and Sylvanus G. Morle 
undertook a series of investigations ww 
lasted some months; which reconstructs j 
part, two of the principal edifices: and whk 
brought to light much informat 
termination of their work, no { 
tions of major importance have been made 
The Art of the Ouirigua Sculpte 
Tue sculptures and inscriptions of f 
Quirigua monuments deal solely, so far as 
now known, with chronology and religio 
The beauty and excellence of the work car 
be appreciated best when it is realized at the 
outset that the Mayas expressed themmelve 
essentially through the medium of desien 
Their command of composition, balance 
harmony was marvellous. 
Remembering that “desig that side of 
drawing which deals with arrangement rathe 
than representation”, we must not expect 
find here things portrayed in the 
form. Men and animals lifted 
idealized to convey symbol ’ 4 ‘ th eet rserne 
though they may be unintellie to a 
obvious that they are of d 
astronomical significance 
Low round boulders are carved to renre j est-like { 
sent crouching animals, but thew are ao } i : : mi f 
conventionalized that it is difficult to tell what thiers ¢ ' i 
particular animals are represented. 1 thick ; wert > 
each of these “zoomorp! s” has tw r ere ; 
eyes are represented by astron | ; , i 
and the bodies are covered wit - . this 
and decorations of many sorte The serpent tone . 
a device used more frequently than PE 
has sometimes two heads, feathes . ‘ one more grotesque mask« 
body, and mouth embellished with itl ‘ to fill the stone to the very ‘ 
fangs or human teeth; while ornaments ad ' ‘ t finished with sweeping feathers 
the forehead, nose and ear ntat f geometric pattern. 
And vet, with 1 thie elal ‘ , ; shes . lenhe ore well-constructed 
tention to det: the Mia rere . pee A . « are allotted of 
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definite size and shape: within these the es- 
sential elements are arranged with regard to 
symmetry and balance, and then elaborated or 
simplified according to the individuality of the 
artist. 

There is, probably, deep religious meaning 
in the highly ornamented dress of the priests, 
as also in the ceremonial objects which they 
carry, while astronomical significance appears 
in decorative devices, including signs such as 
those for the sun and moon. 

Those who are interested in pursuing fur- 
ther the study of Maya art, can not do better 
than consult H. J. Spinden’s admirable mono- 
graph on this subject. 


Description of the Monuments 


T HE ancient Maya city is situated near the 
banks of the Motagua River, about two miles 
from the railroad which connects Puerto Bar- 
rios with Guatemala City. A track belong- 
ing to the Unirep Frurr Company runs 
very close to the site, which is reached after 
a short walk through banana plantings and 
tropical forest. 

The first glimpse reveals a long open space 
terminated at each end by large mounds, the 
remains of once beautiful buildings. The 
smaller of these mounds, which lies to the left 
of the entrance, has never been excavated, and 
little is known concerning it. Immediately 
in front is a group of three monoliths, spaced 
about forty feet apart: this is the first of sev- 
eral such groups which are scattered about the 
field known to archaeologists as the “Great 
Plaza”. 

According to the hieroglyphs they bear, 
the monuments at Quirigua are time-markers, 
each recording a date five years later than the 
previous one. The tall monoliths are all de- 
signed on the same principle: they are sculp- 
tured on two sides with human figures wear- 
ing magnificent headdresses and elaborate 
clothing. It is believed that these figures 
represent Maya ruler-priests who were at the 
same time the greatest chronologers and as- 
tronomers of their race. The remaining two 
sides are covered with columns of hieroglyphs, 
of which all that have been deciphered refer 
to the recording of time. 

Stela A, the first monument to the left-on 
entering, shows on its north side the priest 
in profile—an unusual presentation. Un- 
fortunately the carving is much obliterated 
through exposure to the weather, but the 
heavy face with square eye and protruding 
tooth, the enormous headdress, and the arms 
and legs can be distinguished. The south side 
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is in a better state of preservation, and there- 
fore more interesting: the priest stands in 
front view, giving perfect symmetry to the 
design, which, true to early art, covers the 
entire surface of the stone. The head is of a 
pure Indian type often to be seen today in 
the Guatemalan highlands. The headdress 
is carved in the form of a huge grotesque 
mask with ornaments on both sides. 


Forms of the Kin. sign used in decoration 


Throughout the Maya sculptures there oc- 
curs repeatedly a device similar to a St. An- 
drew’s cross. It can be seen clearly on the 
breast-plate of this figure. It is known as the 
kin sign, kin being the Maya word for sun, 
and thereby, day. This was the first unit of 
their time-count. There are several forms of 
the sign, those used in the hieroglyphs (par- 
ticularly the head variants) being somewhat 
different from those used solely in decoration. 

The Mayas had several methods of reckon- 
ing time, based upon the same general prin- 
ciples. If we analyse one of our own dates, 


The Introducing Glyph 
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e.g. December 2, 1926, we realize that we 
mean a day which held the second position in 
the month of December, one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-six years after the birth 
of Christ. If we wish to be more accurate 
we look in the calendar and find that this 
day fell on Thursday, the fifth day of the 
week, 

Just as we have as our starting point the 
year A. D. 1, so the Maya chronology be- 
gan also at a certain early date, viz., 4 Ahau 
8 Cumhu, which means “the day Ahau in 
the fourth position of the week and in the 
eighth place of the month Cumhu.” The 
series of glyphs found on Maya stelae are com- 
putations of days that elapsed between the 
starting point 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu and the dates 
they wished to record. 


Sign for the Cycle or period of 144,000 days 


They commenced this computation with a 
sign known as the Introducing Glyph. If we 
look at Stela A, we find no such glyph on the 
west side, but on the east it is inscribed 
prominently at the top of the monument, tak- 
ing up the space of four glyph blocks. The 
succeeding glyphs read from left to right and 
from top to bottom. The first is a grotesque 
head with a hand across the lower jaw. This 
is the cycle sign, a cycle in Maya chronology 
being 144,000 days. Immediately in front of 
this can be seen a vertical bar and four dots. 
A bar represents five units, a dot, one; the 


Sign for the Katun—a period of 7,200 days 


total is therefore nine, indicating nine cycles 
or 9 x 144,000 days, which is 1,296,000 days. 

The next glyph to the right is another 
grotesque head bearing an oval sign, the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the katun, or period of 
7,200 days. In front, now somewhat effaced, 
are three vertical bars and two dots with a 
decorative device between them. This reads, 
therefore, 17 katuns, or 17 x 7,200. days, a 
total of 122,400 days. 


Sign for the Tun—a period of 360 days 


The glyph on the next row is still another 
grotesque head, this time with a fleshless lower 
jawbone—the tun sign, representing 360 days. 
The coefficient, clearly visible when the ruins 
were first excavated, but now badly effaced, 
is one vertical bar, giving us 5 x 360, or 1,800 
days. 

The next is a frog’s head, used to represent 
a uinal or period of 20 days. Attached to it 
is a peculiar sign meaning zero, thus indicating 
no uinals. 


Sign for the Uinal or Maya month—a period 
of 20 days 


The same zero sign accompanies the suc- 
ceeding glyph, which is the head variant of 
the kin or day sign; so that we have no uinals 
and no kins to be added to the previous num- 
bers, which total: 

9 cycles or 1,296,000 days 
17 katuns 122,400 
4 tuns 1,800 


1,420,200 days 
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Two forms of the Kin or day sign 


This is the number of days recorded as hav- 
ing elapsed since 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, and the 
date thus attained (by calculations too in- 
volved to be included here) is 6 Ahau 13 
Kayab, Ahau being the day and Kayab the 
month. 

The next glyph is that for the day 6 Ahau. 
It shows two heads, the first of which, dis- 
tinguished by the ‘“‘hatchet” eye, is the variant 
for the numeral 6, normally written as one 
vertical bar and one dot. The second head 
is the hieroglyph for the day Ahau. 

Now follow seven glyphs, which have not 
yet been deciphered. The eighth in the right 
hand column, three rows from the bottom, 
is the month record. ‘Two vertical bars and 
three dots give the coefficient 13, and a 
grotesque parrot head is the recognized sign 
for the month Kayab. 

Our stela thus records that 1,420,200 days 
have elapsed since 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, and that 
the day 6 Ahau 13 Kayab has arrived. This 
is the probable date of the erection of the 
monument, and according to some archaeol- 
ogists (there is much controversy over the cor- 
relation of Maya and Christian chronology) 


it fell in a year near 516 A. D. 


l HE next monument to the east is Stela 


C. In general design this is very similar to 


The date on S'ela A: 6 Ahau (above) 13 
Kayab (below) 


Stela A. The figure on the north side is again 
presented in profile, wearing the kin sign on 
breast and apron. 

On the south side we have the priest in full- 
face, carrying in his hands what is called the 
Ceremonial Bar. ‘This bar has the form of a 
conventionalized serpent whose body is deco- 
rated with the kin sign and terminated by a 
head at each end. ‘The priest stands upon 
four hieroglyphs. 

On the west side of the monument appears 
again the Introducing Glyph, followed by 
signs for the Cycle, Katun, Tun, Uinal and 
Kin. Three rows from the bottom on the left 
can be seen the parrot sign for the month 
Kayab. 

Passing eastward once more we come to 
Stela D, a work far more magnificent than 
those we have just examined. On the north 
side the priest stands in full view on a large 
grotesque mask. His headdress is’ composed 
of a tier of conventionalized faces, carrying 
ornaments at the sides and fringed with grace- 
ful feathers. But the most noteworthy fea- 
ture of this monument is the hieroglyphic in- 
scription. ‘The period glyphs, instead of show- 
ing heads, are elaborated into full. figure 
forms in most pleasing and life-like attitudes. 
The Introducing Glyph on the east side, how- 
ever, has the normal form. With a little 
study two figures in each of the six succeeding 
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glyph blocks van be distinguished. ‘he one 
to the right represents the period, while that 
on the left shows the numerical coefficient. 
The west side has a series of similarly ela- 
borated glyphs. 

Lying between Stela A and Stela C, a few 
yards to the south, is a large low. stone— 
Zoomorph B, which may represent a frog; or 
it may be merely a mythological conception 
which Maudsley has termed the ‘“’T'wo-headed 
Dragon”. The legs and body-markings are 
quite distinct on the east side. The main 
head faces south, and is highly conventional- 
ized. ‘The mouth is wide open, showing hu- 
man in¢isors in the upper jaw. ‘The eyes are 
large and square and marked with the kin 
sign. Between the jaws is held a human head 
wearing headdress and ear-ornaments. The 
back and sides of the zoomorph are embel- 
lished with intricate full-figure glyphs. 

Due south of Stelae C and D, about 60 
yards, are Stelae E and F. 

Unfortunately, E has now fallen, the best 
face being on the under side and completely 
hidden: the upper one is badly weathered. 
The head and headdress, however, are still 
distinct. In the present position of this stela 
it is interesting to observe the heavy stone 
base which was originally embedded in the 
ground. It helps one to realize how enormous 
are these monuments, each carved from a 
single block. The sandstone, it is believed, 
came from the banks of the Motagua River, 
some distance upstream. How these early 
people could have managed to quarry and 
transport it is difficult to imagine, when we 
realize that they had no knowledge of metal 
or machinery, nor any animals large enough 
to be used as beasts of burden. 

Stela F is the most beautiful of all. Its 
workmanship surpasses even that of Stela D, 
particularly in the ease and grace with which 
the feathers fall from the stately headdress. 
Feathers such as these, presumably of the 
sacred Quetzal bird (now the national em- 


A sandal from Stela F 
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blem of Guatemala) were much used in Maya 
decoration. ‘They appear again on the head- 
dress of the crouching figure on which this 
ruler-priest is standing. The great rosettes 
upon his insteps seem to be made up of bunches 
of these plumes twisted, tied, and cut off 
short. The heels and ankle pieces combine to 
form grotesque heads. 


On both sides of this monolith the Intro- 
ducing Glyph appears distinctly. The priest 
on the north side carries, instead of a Cere- 
monial Bar, an object called the Manikin 
Scepter. The manikin is held diagonally across 
the breast and is depicted in profile; the head 
is fairly distinct, while the small bare knee 
drawn up and the tiny foot are particularly 
clear. The curved handle is terminated by 
a serpent’s head and a sweep of Quetzal 
plumes. Similar manikin scepters are found 
on Stelae D, FE, and K. 


The Manikin Scepter on Zoomorph P 


Zoomorph G lies a few paces south of the 
last two monuments. That it represents a 
jaguar is quite obvious from the feline nose 
and upper lip; the large eyes beneath heavy 
eyebrows; and the cat-like paws and spotted 
flanks. As in Zoomorph B, a human head is 
held between the jaws, and the sides are 
banded with hieroglyphs. Another human 
head terminates the body. 


The next monument, Stela H, is about 116 
yards from Zoomorph G in a southwesterly 
direction. It is lying on the ground and. is 
less spectacular than the others. According 
to the date it bears, it is one of the earliest 
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time-markers at Quirigua. ‘he glyphs on 
the north side are arranged diagonally across 
the stone in a “mat” pattern. There is only 
one other example of this curious arrange- 
ment known; it is found in the celebrated 
ruins of Copan, Honduras. 

Southeast of Stela H is a group of three 
stones, Stelae I, J, and K. Both I and-J (due 
south of H) have fallen and are in poor con- 
dition. The former shows the priest on the 
upper face and hieroglyphs at the sides. J is 
similar but has been broken. 


: ae ? “a 
Stela K, nicknamed “The Dwarf” 
—photo by Valdeavellano and Company 


A few paces east of these stands Stela K, 
which has been called ““The Dwarf”, because 
of its short stature. It is the latest of the 
Quirigua monuments, and the date is not dif- 
ficult to decipher since the stone is in good 
condition. On the north side is the Introduc- 
ing Glyph. Below it, on the left, is the cycle 
sign bearing a coefficient of one bar and four 
dots. ‘This reads, therefore, 9 cycles or 9 x 
144,000 days. 

The second glyph is the katun with three 
bars and three dots, giving us 18 katuns, or 
18 x 7,200 days. 

The third is the tun with three bars, mak- 
ing 15 tuns or 15 x 360 days. 

The last two periods, the uinal and the 
kin, are placed together in a single glyph 
block with a coefficient of zero. 

The total number of days recorded, there- 
fore, is as follows: 


1,296,000 days 


9 cycles or 


18 katuns 129,600 

15 tuns 5,400 

0 uinals, 0 kins 
1,431,000 


This number of days counted from 4+ Ahau 
8 Cumhu gives 3 Ahau 3 Yax, which is to 
be found on the south side of the monument, 
in the left hand glyph block of the fourth row: 
This date approximates the year 546 A. D. 


The date on Stela K: 3 Ahau 3 Yax 


This completes the list of stelae. Proceed- 
ing now to the large grass-covered mound im- 
mediately adjoining the Great Plaza on the 
south, a small group of sculptured stones is 
encountered, lying in a courtyard at the foot 
of the walls. Altar L is a flat, circular stone 
with a seated figure on the upper surface, sur- 
rounded by hieroglyphs. This is one of the 
earliest monuments at Quirigua, and differs 
from the others in style and workmanship. 

Lying close beside Altar L is Zoomorph M, 
a small object, representing the head of some 
animal, 

The third member of this group is Zoo- 
morph N, also small, which has been broken 
through the body. It is much simpler than 
the larger zoomorphs, but seems to follow the 
same “two-headed dragon” type. The body 
and legs suggest those of a frog, but the heads 
are not distinct. 

Zoomorph O, much larger than N, lies a 
few paces to the south. Again it has the two 
faces, this time with human heads in. their 
mouths; but it is so badly weatherworn that 
little can be made out. 


VW E now come to what is considered the 
finest piece of aboriginal art which has yet 
been brought to light in the New World— 
Zoomorph P. This great stone is entirely 
covered with elaborate sculptured design, ex- 
tremely difficult to understand. As usual, 
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each end is terminated by an animal head. 
The large one on the north holds in its jaws 
a seated priest-like figure, similar in all es- 
sentials to those carved on the stelae. The 
great head itself, though somewhat lost be- 
hind a maze of ornamentation, is of the same 
type as that which terminates the manikin 
scepter in the priest’s hands. It has the same 
large pointed teeth, and scalloped outline of 
the lips. The lower jaw is covered with rep- 
tile scales, while the upper carries a band of 
hieroglyphs which follows up the cheek bones 
and almost encircles the eyes. The latter are 
fringed and bear the kin sign. 
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of structures grouped around a central court- 
yard. Only a small portion of this group, 
at the extreme southern end, has been ex- 
cavated as yet. ‘Iwo buildings, known as 
Structures 1 and 2, have been restored in 
nart. 

Structure 1 was probably used as a temple. 
It has three doorways, each leading to an in- 
ner chamber by means of hieroglyphic steps, 
so that the level of the interior of the build- 
ing is higher than that of the ground outside. 
The middle chamber in turn leads to two 
smaller rooms, the floors of these yet again 
on a higher level. These lateral chambers 


Zoomorph P—“The finest piece of aboriginal art in all the Americas” 


—photo by Valdeavellano and Company 


Other. serpents’ heads, human and gro- 
tesque faces adorn the body of this strange 
and awe-inspiring creation of the Maya mind. 
On the east, held upside down in a modified 
serpent jaw, is a beautiful human head with 
curling hair and ornamented brow. The up- 
per surface of the monument is almost com- 
pletely covered by an enormous grotesque face, 
front view. 

Close beside this zoomorph are rough steps 
which lead to the top of the great mound. 
From the commanding position of the sum- 
mit, it can be seen that this is not a single 
ruined building, but rather a large number 


lead each into one smaller room. 

On the rear wall of the central chamber 
were originally tenoned three sculptured 
heads. They have now been removed, and 
are in the hotel near the Quirigua Hospital. 
Originally this temple had a handsome facade, 
which was divided by a cornice of hieroglyphs. 
Below this cornice the wall was plain; above 
it was fluted, painted, and incised. Accord- 
ing to Morley’s correlation, the date on this 
building corresponds to the year 552 A. D. 

Structure 2 lies at the foot of Structure if. 
It is a much smaller building and is believed 
to have been a dwelling of some sort, since 
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it has only one entrance and the floor is on a 
level with the courtyard. The rooms inside 
are small and dark. The doorways are pro- 
vided with stone hooks, top and bottom, on 
which, probably, to hang curtains. The cor- 
ners of the building and the centers of the 
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walls were decorated outside with sculptured 
mosaic heads. One of these showed such fine 


prominent teeth that the first visitors to the 
ruins, after it was brought to light, dubbed 
it the original Roosevelt grin, a name which 
has clung to it ever since. 


Advancement the 


Reward of Effort 


By J. Winter Davis 


Vice President, Fruit Dispatch Company 


Our President, in numerous talks, has 
stressed the point that every employee of the 
Company and its subsidiaries has an equal 
opportunity to advance to the highest posi- 
tions in the organization, provided, of course, 
he has prepared himself for advancement and 
is qualified to command. 

The present policy of the Company, a ex- 
plained and supported by Mr. Cutter, has 
certainly heartened every one and offers the 
strongest inducement and encouragement to 
put forth one’s best effort. Work to a man 


becomes recreation and pleasure when he real- 
izes that his efforts are the material with 
which the structure and the welfare of those 
dependent upon him will be erected. 

There is but one sure road to progress in 
any line of business—hard work, a correct 
understanding of the policy of the company, 
loyalty to that company and to those in whose 
hands its success rests—and he who follows 
this road will not go unrewarded. 

Right here I want to name some who have 
already profited through their hard work and 
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loyalty. ‘The first who comes to my mind is 
Mr. I. K. Ward who entered the Sales De- 
partment of the Frurr Dispatrcu ComMpANY 
some years ago, and who through faithful ser- 
vice and close attention to his arduous duties 
has just been advanced to the presidency of 
the Company. Mr. Ward did not obtain this 
high position through pull or favoritism but 
through sheer hard work —work that has 
now brought its reward. Then there is Mr. 
Herbert McNeill who started with the Frurr 
DispatcH CoMPANY as a stenographer. Like 
Mr. Ward he has through hard work ad- 
vanced himself to the positions of Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Company and Superin- 
tendent of its Credit and Claim Departments. 


Amonc the younger men who have more 
recently entered the ranks of the Frurr D1s- 
PATCH CoMPANY and have already made 
marked progress is Mr. E. S. Whitman, 
formerly of the Tela Railroad Company and 
now Acting Resident Manager of our organ- 
ization at San Antonio, Texas. Mr. Whit- 
man was transferred from the Tropics to the 
Dealers Service Department of the Fruit 
DispatcH Company when it was first or- 
ganized and because of his splendid work 
there he was later selected for the Branch 
House Sales Department. ; 

Then there is Mr. N. C. Collarino, form- 
erly with the Costa Rica Division of the 
Unirep Frurr Company and Mite hee El. 
Hart, formerly with: its Panama Division. 
Both these young men were also selected for 
Dealers Service work and after showing 
marked ability were advanced to the Sales De- 
partment. Mr. Collarino was placed in the 
Fargo Branch of the Frurr Disparcu Com- 
PANY as Acting Resident Manager and Mr, 
Hart was given the same position in our 
Louisville Branch; the latter has recently 
been again advanced to a position in the New 
York Division at Pier 15, East River. 

Mr. J. A. Martin, formerly with the Gua- 
temala Division of the Unrrep Frurr Com- 
PANY was returned to the States to fill the 
position of Field Supervisor in the Dealers 
Service work, and Mr. C. T. Johnston, also 
of the Guatemala Division, Mr. J. C. Fluker 
of the Colombia Division and Mr. L. W. 
Vetter of ‘the Tela Railroad Company were 
all brought up from the Tropics and are do- 
ing good work up north. Mr. Johnston and 
Mr. Vetter were transferred to the Inspection 
Department of the Frurr DispatcH Com- 
PANY, New York, and-a little later on were 
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promoted to Dealers Service work; the former 
at the present time is located in Baltimore 
and the latter at Denver. Mr. Fluker en- 
tered the Dealers Service work at New Or- 
leans and has just been transferred to the 
Sales Department at Winnipeg. 

The latest case is that of Mr. W. C. Mun- 
roe, formerly with the Honduras Division, 
who has been transferred to Dealers Service 
work at Omaha, Nebr. And so it goes. Pro- 
motion the reward of labor! 

I might go on and cite many more examples 
confirming Mr. Cutter’s statement that every 
worthy young man in the Company will be 
given an opportunity to advance himself to 
a higher position but I have given enough 
to prove my conclusion. 

If you are not advancing as fast as you feel 
you should, why not take an inventory, as 
the merchant does when he finds himself in a 
similar position, and find out just what you 
have to offer your Company in exchange for 
the advancement you desire? Are you bet- 
ter qualified for the position you desire than 
the man who now fills it? Have you shown 
by your work for and interest in the success 
of the Company that you merit advancement ? 
Do you get to your work five minutes before 
starting time oftener than you do five minutes 
after? Or are you more interested in watch- 
ing the clock than you are in watching the 
interests of your Company? Do you confine 
your efforts strictly to your own work or are 
you willing to help some one else complete 
his, when he is rushed with a job that is 
needed by his superior? Do the other workers 
in your Department ever leave you at your 
work in the evening when the day is over or 
do you always leave some other fellow peg- 
ging away after all the other boys and girls 
have gone? Te: 

In conclusion let me call your attention to 
some facts that are true as the laws that gov- 
ern the universe: 

(a) You should not be honest because it 
is the best policy but because it is right. 

(b) You cannot get something for nothing 
—you always pay for what you receive. It 
may not be in dollars or it may not be in work, 
but pay you must. : 

(c) Advancement that is worth while 
comes as a reward for effort. Advancement 
that comes otherwise is precarious and indefi- 
nite—something that is likely to be taken 
away at any time by someone with greater 
knowledge or willingness to work harder 
than you do. 
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A Journey in the Jungle 


By F. J. Baron, Almirante 


ale Chucunaque River of Panama, its headwaters 


and the San Blas country of the Caribbean came in for a lot 
of newspaper comment and magazine articles a year or so ago 
because of the so-called “find” of ‘White Indians” by Mr. 
R. O. Marsh. 

With Mr. W. E. Dugan I had made two rather extensive 
trips up into that country; one from the Pacific side up the 
Chucunaque River, and the other from the Caribbean side, a 
little over a year before Mr. Marsh made his trip; and about 
six months after Mr. Marsh’s trip I made another voyage 
up the Chucunaque River into the heart of the country where 
these ““White Indians” were believed to be. 

It is this third trip that I propose to tell of here—the most 
interesting of the three and the one in which we penetrated 
further than the natives of the Chucunaque River have any 
memory of white men having previously done, beyond any 
point we had ever reached before, and beyond the point 
where Mr. Marsh left the Chucunaque to. cut over to the 
Caribbean over the Caledonia Pass. My partner and able 
assistant on this trip was Mr.-C. W. Parrish of the Panama 


The launch “Inapaquina”’ at 
Yavisa 


Division. 


We had read with considerable interest 
those articles published by Mr. Marsh deal- 
ing with “White Indians” who, we felt sure, 
didn’t really exist up there. And on this trip, 
among other things, we figured we’d sort of 
casually look around and maybe astonish our- 
selves at the sight of one of them. Apparently, 
we had missed something before. 

The Inapaquina, now the flag-ship of Mr. 
West’s Cristobal Banana Navy, took us (on 
her maiden trip, by the way) through the 
Panama Canal and down the Pacific Coast to 
San Miguel Bay, where we entered the Tuyra 
River at La Palma and sailed fifty-eight miles 
up river on the tide to the mouth of the Chu- 
cunaque. After eight more miles up the river 
we arrived at the small village of Yavisa, six- 
ty-six miles from the sea and the last village 
on the river. This settlement contains the 
vine-covered, crumbling ruins of a tiny fort 
which dates back to the time of Balboa’s cross- 
ing of the continent. 

In Yavisa we hired canoes and men, some 
of whom had been with Mr. Dugan and my- 
self on our previous trips, and two who had 
been with the Marsh outfit. Our preparations 
completed, we spent our last night aboard: the 
Inapaquina. At dawn the next day we loaded 
the two big canoes with our outfit and six 
weeks’ food, and at sunrise started on our long 
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voyage up the Chucunaque River, Parrish in 
one canoe with six men and I in the other with 
five men. As we paddled away from the ship 
we waved and shouted good-bye to “Jack” 
Dannahy, “Billy” Ponton and “Chuck” Ar- 
nold, who had come as far as that with us and 
who were to take the Inapaquina back to Bo- 
cas. A bend in the river hid them from view 
and we settled ourselves for a five-day paddle 
to the point where Mr. Dugan and I had left 
off on our last trip up there, leaving behind 
us the last traces of civilization and heading 
for the little known country of the Upper 
Chucunaque. 

It was a beautiful morning. The clear 
blue sky was flecked with gray-white clouds, 
the late moon paling in the morning light. 
The first horizontal rays of the sun picked out 
the high-lights on the bush-covered hillsides; 
the white trunks of trees glistened like silver 
in the background of shining, dewy. foliage; 
the men shouted farewells to:the villagers who 
had gathered along the river bank. Urged 
along by the paddles, the two big, heavily 
laden canoes slipped over the water at three 
miles an hour. The men were fresh and we 
made a good day’s paddle. Shortly: after four 
o'clock, finding a place where the river bank 
mud wasn’t quite so deep, we threw up a 
framework of poles, over which we drew my 
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two big new tarpaulins which served to cover 
our cargo during the day—a detail in an out- 
fit where nearly everything serves a double 
purpose, even down to a can opener which rolls 
and smooths the edges of tins so they can be 
used without danger. 

The tarpaulins furnished a big, roomy 
shelter for thirteen men. We spread a heavy 
coating of palm leaves over the ground and 
then our hammock canvases over them, mak- 
ing a bed, hard, of course, but far from un- 
comfortable. Thirteen mosquito bars added 
their touch, making thirteen tiny individual 
rooms. Our mosquito bars are not the usual 
netting bars, but are made of material slightly 
lighter than ordinary bed sheeting. On a 
terrace of the river bank, a few feet below 
the main shelter, were the two cooks, busy 
over their fires, with pots and pans and food 
in preparation around them. Below at the 
water’s edge the two canoes swung empty, 
completing the scene—a camp which rose in 
less than an hour from the wet bush to a place 
of habitation for thirteen men. At 6:30 P. 
M. it was dark down there under the trees 
and everybody was under bars talking. But 
the talk gradually ceased, leaving only the 
night noises of the bush, the steady whine of 
hundreds of mosquitoes outside the bars, the 
turning of a sleeper seeking a more comfort- 
able position, and finally, merely the whisper- 
ing of the jungle and the soft rustle of a 
light rain. 

Next morning I awoke to the blackness of 
the hour before dawn, which was relieved only 
by the two fires where the cooks were already 
Preparing our chow. The flames made flicker- 
ing patterns of light on my bar. The men 
awoke and the day commenced as the light 
of dawn began to show faintly through the 
tree-tops. By 6:15 everything was in the 
canoes and we were on our way up river again. 
In less than an hour two unsuspecting turkeys 
fell to our rifles and lay in the bottom of the 
canoes. Turkey for dinner that night! 
Against a fairly stiff current we paddled, the 
men working hard, talking back and forth 
at times and at others silent, only the call of 
the birds and the steady splash, drip, splash, 
drip, of the paddles being audible. 

At noon we stopped, made a tiny fire, and 
as Cargil, one of our Bocas bushmen te- 
marked, “hotted up” some meat. Bend after 
bend of the river slipped away behind us that 
afternoon. The brown waters of the river 
slid silently along between walls of dense 
vegetation where riverwood trees grew out 
of the banks at all angles, many of them 
with their butts under water. Upon the 
banks great quipos, espaves, and cativo trees 
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reared their boles high in the air before 
shooting a branch, while down underneath, 
the palms, waha leaves, small bush, vines and 
parasite creepers crowded each other for place. 
The day wore on and again by dark we were 
encamped on the river bank ready for night. 


ly the rain the following dawn we broke 
camp and continued up river, the sky gray, 
the river still in semi-gloom. The clouds 
broke, however, and ragged patches of blue 
sky showed as the light increased. Turkeys 
called all around; the birds took up their 
morning songs of welcome. The men, too, 
were cheerful in spite of the gloomy morning, 
one singing, two or three making feeble at- 
tempts at whistling, and the fun-maker of 
the outfit, Hipolito Pais, imitating the calls of 
birds and keeping the men laughing. 

Two more turkeys fell to-our guns that 
day, and from that time on we got from two 
to five a day, until turkey, even though a fresh 
meat, caused a groan when served by the 
cook, Several times we got deer, and these 
were a welcome addition to our meat supply. 
Game was plentiful that trip, because the 
country was seldom traveled and game was 
unafraid. 

We figured we'd be in the Indian country 
the next afternoon. It was our intention to 
avoid meeting the Indians if we could. They 
do not like strangers and as our work would 
meet with anything but enthusiasm on their 
part we felt that the longer it was before they 
discovered us the more work we could do, and 
with less difficulty. It was then at the height 
of the rainy season and except at times of full 
moon the Indians seldom made hunting trips 
very far from their village at this season; so 
we had hopes of finishing our investigations 
before they knew of our presence in their 
country. The village was some distance up 
the Sucubti River, a branch near whose mouth 
we figured to make camp. Being still two 
days’ paddle from that point, we resumed our 
voyage. The river grew swifter and in places 
shallow; log jams became frequent, requiring 
hours of chopping to pull the boats through; 
runs and rapids caused us difficulty; paddles 
were discarded and poles used instead, and the 
canoes crawled along close to the bank for 
two days, the men fighting the current for 
every mile gained. From the heavy rains that 
fell those two days the river rose in flood, 
making it too deep for poles and too swift 
for paddles, so that slowly and laboriously 
we hauled our big canoes along close to the 
bank, by means of the branches overhead. 

At noon of the sixth day we reached a 
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point a short distance below the mouth of 
the Sucubti River. Not many miles distant 
was the Indian village of the same name. This 
in turn was only nineteen miles by trail to 
the Caribbean. We were then more than 
three-quarters of the way across Panama. 
The inhabitants of the village of Sucubti are 
of the San Blas tribe and come under the 
jurisdiction of Inapaquina, the big Chief, or 
Saguila, of the San Blas (Cuna) Indians. 


O N our first trip up into that country from 
the Caribbean, Mr. Dugan and I had spent 
several days at Sucubti, but we were at that 
time under the protection of Inapaquina, and 
while the Indians up on the divide didn’t re- 
ceive us with open arms, they at least suffered 
our presence because Inapaquina had ordered 
it. From the village Dugan and I had hiked 
trails over the surrounding country, and, as 
far as I was concerned, on this trip I was 
within a few miles of country with which I 
was acquainted—a stretch that we had de- 
cided to leave until near the end of our trip. 
We knew we wouldn’t be welcome up that 
river anyway, and much less so without Ina- 
paquina’s knowledge or consent. It was our 
intention to continue on up the Chucunaque 
into what was practically unknown country, 
and to go up the Sucubti on our return. 

At a good spot just below the mouth of the 
Sucubti we made a work camp, where we ex- 
pected to stay a week or so, cutting trails and 
looking the country over. We threw up a big 
tarpaulin shelter for Parrish and myself and 
our grub, and a guagara palm shelter for the 
men and a kitchen. This camp was made 
strong enough to sling hammocks. When 
we are lucky we find three trees so placed 
as to serve for corner posts; most of the time 
we get two trees, and very rarely four. This 
camp had only two, but when a camp is made 
so as to throw the weight of the hammocks 
on the trees, the shelter can hold a dozen 
hammocks. After having slept on the ground 
for several days, it was a pleasure to sleep 
in hammocks. The men built pole beds raised 
two feet or so off the ground. With the bush 
cleared and the smaller trees felled in the 
immediate vicinity, we had a neat little clear- 
ing. surrounded on three sides by walls of 
jungle and on the fourth by the river, making 
a picturesque camp, which I named “Camp 
Blair.” 

Eight days we stayed in this camp, pushing 
our trails far inland from the river. Each 
day it rained to add to what is hard work at 
any time, flooding the bush. We came into 
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Mr. Baron rigged for the bush in what 
looks like a clumsy pack, but which 
really is comfortable, so he tells us. 
Everything in it has two or more 
uses; the ropes which bind it serve 
to swing his hammock between two 
trees when night comes on. Inside the 
pack are all sorts of things, including 
food, cooking utensils, medicines, and 
last, but not least, the “Mosquito 
Bar.” 

Mr. Baron has been employed in the 
Panama Division for the past seven 
years, a great part of which has been 
spent in exploring 


camp each night just before dark, dog tired, 
and were under our bars before six o'clock, 
sleeping the long sleep essential to hard days 
in the bush. Each day the trail parties brought 
in turkeys, and in two instances deer. Our 
supply of tinned meat was hardly touched. 

In this camp one man went down with fever 
and another came in off a trail with a badly 
slashed wrist. His machete had slipped off 
a vine and severed the vein. Parrish fixed 
him up while I held the bandages, and then 
being short of men for the three gangs I sent 
one of the cooks out to finish up the last 
trail of that camp, the wounded man making 
a shift to cook with one hand, assisted by my 
cook. 

‘The work in Camp Blair finished, we fig- 
ured to move up river next morning, and at 
dawn we routed out the men and made ready 
to move. 


Indian Camp, San Blas Country 


We broke camp and loaded the canoes, the 
men moving slowly and taking an unusual 
length of time to pack their bags. The crowd 
were sober-faced when I gave the word to 
continue up river. They knew where we were 
going, having heard us talk about it. Until 
then they had worked with a will and the light 
didn’t dawn on me until Castillon came and 
told me I was “going into danger” if I con- 
tinued up river—danger from “Jos indios”. 
The trouble was then apparent. They were 
decidedly uneasy about going above the 
Sucubti mouth on the Chucunaque into a 
country from which nothing but wild rumors 
and tales had ever come. They were afraid 
of Indians that might be up the Chucunaque 
because it was unknown to them—afraid as 
a child is afraid of the dark. I laughed at 
Castillon; there was nothing else for me to 
do or to say. 


W E started and at nine o’clock reached 
the mouth of the Sucubti River, the point 
where Mr. Marsh had turned off and headed 
for the Indian village and the Caribbean. The 
men were willing enough to go up this river, 
for the two men that had been in Marsh’s 
outfit had already gone up there, but when I 
told them to continue up the Chucunaque they 
merely sat and looked at me. They pro- 
tested, “No man has ever gone up there,” and 
I could only answer that we would be the 
first. “But, Mr. Baron,” they persisted, “the 
Indians there are bad. They kill without 
warning.” To that there was only one thing 
to say, “We shall see; if you say no one has 
ever gone up there, how do you know?” 


There were more protests, and only when 
I insisted did they continue. 

Not long after, we struck a log jam. A big 
quipo tree had fallen across the river, which 
at that point was quite narrow. In this 
mess of trash we found two small Indian 
canoes which the previous floods had washed 
down river. All this didn’t add to the men’s 
courage. It took us three hours to chop 
through this jam and then we kept on up river. 

Along the banks there were signs of In- 
dian occupation; small patches of Indian- 
planted bananas and plantains, small bush 
clearings, trails leading off from the river, 
a broken-down last year’s rancho—all point- 
ing to Indians ahead—but none of the signs 
were recent. Mutterings and long discourses 
about how bad the Indians were could be 
heard on all sides. The men became sullen, 
if not from actual fear, at least from great 
uneasiness. When we finally stopped for the 
night they were all in a fine stew! To make 
matters worse, a flood rain hit us which came 
down in torrents. The soft soil of the river 
bank became deep with mud, but the men 
merely stood around in it talking about In- 
dians, making no move to set up camp. How- 
ever, seeing that Parrish and I had no inten- 
tion of turning back down river, they slowly 
and half-heartedly threw up an equally half- 
hearted shelter in mud a foot deep, where 
rivulets of rain water flowed in erratic chan- 
nels all over the ground under the shelter. 
The cooks could not get their fires going and 
it was then too dark to look for something 
that would burn even if any of them had the 
courage to do so, and perforce we opened 
tins of cold food. Most of the men did not 
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undo their packs, but sat huddled on them un- 
der the shelter, talking. Parrish and I and 
our three Bocas bushmen, however, had our 
leaves handy and made our usual beds. But 
in that downpour the beds were somewhat 
wet, even under the shelter. We dug gutters 
with our machetes around the mosquito bars, 
leading the water from under our leaves to 
the lower end of the rancho, and it didn’t 
bother us that the water we led off ran down 
to where the men sat huddled. We were 
thoroughly disgusted with them and_ their 
childish talk. I took a lantern inside the 
mosquito bar and posted our map up to date. 
We were well into the little-known section 
and to complete our work we had to go fur- 
ther. Parrish and I slept on that, but I don’t 
believe the men spent a very comfortable 
night. 

The next morning was lovely, so far as the 
weather went, I mean; but the men—! What 
a state they were in! Not until I ordered 
them to, did they offer to load the canoes and 
then they did it with a decided lack of en- 
thusiasm. The canoes finally loaded and 
breakfast eaten in silence, we were ready to 
start. The men took their places in the 
canoes. Parrish’s canoe got away first and the 
men immediately started down stream! Our 
idea was to go up stream. The men flatly 
refused! Then followed as sweet a confer- 
ence as I had ever attended. All of them 
argued against us except our three Bocas bush- 
men who had been nearly four years with our 
outfit and would go wherever we went, and 
Hipolito Pais, the only Yavisa man. As yet 
we hadn’t seen an Indian—just signs of them 
and an Indian trail paralleling the river. I 
argued with them in English and in Spanish, 
lashed them with sarcasm, told them I thought 
I had hired men and not boys, called them 
children afraid of the dark. I showered them 
with ridicule. Hipolito, the one who didn’t 
show fear, and whose pay I immediately raised, 
didn’t like the last remark and said, with a 
disgusted look at the rest of them. “Mr. Baron, 
I amaman. I am not afraid. If you go up 
river, I am going.” The Bocas men said 
nothing. Where we went, they would go; we 
knew that. Hipolito’s stand helped turn the 
tide. More talk, more arguments, with Hip- 
olito talking strong for our side. Eventually 
we started—wp river! 

The river had risen several feet during the 
night and it was rushing along brown and 
swift in flood. With. poles and paddles we 
fought the current and in an hour came out 
of the cut-off on to the main river again, 
where it was wider and quieter. 
made fast time on a slower current. The men 
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were worried and anxiously scanned the bush 
on the river bank. A snake under a bush 
couldn’t have taken a deep breath without 
their having seen it. According to them, 
these Indians shoot first and ask no ques- 
tions at all. They couldn’t explain to me 
how they knew so much about these Indians. 
They had heard; Sucubti Indians had told 
them; rubber hunters had disappeared ; and 
this and that, a long string of dire happenings. 

All morning they were on the point of turn- 
ing back, but we persuaded them to continue. 
Two men in Parrish’s canoe stopped paddling 
altogether, refusing absolutely to take another 
stroke up stream. Every fresh sign of In- 
dians started them off. Their customary 
shouting and loud talk back and forth was 
entirely absent. All their talking was done in 
subdued tones. We stopped for lunch on a 
gravel bar and the men made another stand. 
More arguments, more talk (and when it 
comes to talking, they are chin-waggers with- 
out peers!). The injured man told me con- 
fidentially that he was not afraid, but being 
incapacitated he thought it better if he didn’t 
continue! The sight of a lone Indian would 
have made the whole bunch forget they had 
such things as sore arms in their desire to put 
distance between themselves and that place. 
They only continued when I told them we 
would go as far as we could and then turn 
without making another camp. I had begun 
to see signs of hills ahead which I felt confi- 
dent we could reach in a couple of hours. 
Those hills were close. I could see them. The 
men kept on, muttering, protesting and grum- 
bling, but they followed my canoe. I had no 
doubt that, feeling as they did, they would 
cover as much distance in an hour down 
stream as we had made the entire day! Round- 
ing a bend we saw a cluster of half a dozen 
Indian ranchos about half a mile ahead. Par- 
trish told me his canoe was turned more than 
half around before he saw the houses and that 
it was all he could do to keep his men from 
running at the sight of them. 


My canoe approached the ranchos until, 
from the looks of them, I saw that they were 
deserted. We pulled up to the gravel bar in 
front of them and with Parrish, followed by 
Hipolito, I climbed the bank to look them over. 
They hadn’t been occupied for six months, but 
from their appearance and the way things were 
put away it was evident that they were used 
at least part of the year, and used often. Two 
of them had been repaired and all were in 
good shape—too good for abandoned houses. 
The conviction grew on me then that these 
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were dry season ranchos used by the Sucubti 
Indians and by the San Blas, and the plantings 
and small cultivations we had passed were 
the work of these same Indians, who, I have 
no doubt, spent several months of the year in 
that place. The San Blas Gulf, which teems 
with Indians, is only about fifteen or twenty 
miles distant, across the low Sasardi Pass. It 
therefore struck me as perfectly natural that 
those Indians had made the plantations, be- 
cause while most of the San Blas Indians live 
on islands in the Gulf, their little farms are 
on the mainland, and as the mountains of the 
divide rise almost sheer from that side, the 
rivers are small and there is little land avaii- 
able for cultivation. It is accordingly natural 
to assume that in search of land on which to 
plant the necessities of life the Sucubti and 
San Blas Indians traveled the comparatively 
short distance over the Sasardi Pass and made 
their plantations on the upper Chucunaque. 
The San Blas and the Sucubti Indians are the 
same—all of the Cuna tribe. I call those that 
live in the hills “Sucubti Indians” merely be- 
cause they live on the river of that name. All 
this, however, was unknown to our men. They 
hadn’t the least idea where they were, except 
that they were where none of their people had 
ever gone before. 

Seeing that nothing happened to us, the rest 
trooped up to look at the deserted ranchos. 
The fact that they had not been occupied for 
some time gave the men some measure of 
courage and we persuaded them to keep going 
until we were well in the hills, when Parrish 
and I put away our notebooks and laughed. 
We had accomplished our purpose in spite of 
the opposition of the men, and we felt pretty 
good. It was then late afternoon and going 


-down river I saw Parrish’s canoe disappear 


around a bend with all paddles flying! I 
didn’t see it again until we reached the point 
where he had stopped to make camp, not far 
from the place we had passed the previous 
night, and the men had made it in two hours! 
To them the place they had just left was a 
delightful spot from which to be absent. We 
wanted to cut trail in this stretch of country, 
but our map showed us the lay of the land 
and we knew we could cut into that piece 
without the men knowing it, starting our 
trails from the Sucubti River. 

Under their bars that night the men talked 
for a long while, telling one another the rea- 
son they didn’t enthuse about going up the 
river. In spite of their fears they had done 
something none of their people had ever dared 
to do, and Castillon voiced the feeling of all by 
saying. ‘“When we go back to Yavisa and tell 
those folks we have been above the mouth of 
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Morti, they will look at us in admiration!” 
This from one of the men who had been the 
most fearful! 

‘The next morning the men were more like 
themselves and we loaded and continued down 
river to the mouth of the Sucubti, up which 
we turned. ‘Lhe men traveled this river 
without fear, saying that a different tribe 
lived on it and that people had traveled here 
before in safety. The Sucubti Indians and 
the upper Sucubti River I already knew from 
the hike over the divide that Dugan and I 
had made eighteen months before. But our 
intention then was to work the lower Sucubti. 

We turned up an old river bed a couple 
of hundred yards and made a work camp, 
well away from the main river, and out of 
sight and hearing of any casual travelers. We 
were nearly finished and we still desired to 
work without meeting the inhabitants, because 
one look at any of our trails would have been 
sufficient for them to run us out of the coun- 
try. This work camp—our usual tarpaulin 
shelter for ourselves and three leaf ranchos for 
the men—we called “Camp McFarland”. 

Mosquitoes and flies had bothered us a lot, 
and on this river the flies in particular; little 
bush-flies that the men called “Morongoy” ; 
swarms of them buzzed and bit all the time, 
and at night the mosquitoes, too. In that re- 
spect life in the bush is just one damn pest 
after another. Snakes, big and small, we had 
seen and killed ; but snakes are an old story— 
things to be killed and forgotten, even though 
close brushes with some of the big ones leave 
one cold for some time. 

The joke now was on the men. They didn’t 
know it, but the trails they were cutting were 
all headed back into the heart of the country 
they had just left! One gang, with three of 
the men who were most afraid, was already 
half way to the upper Chucunaque, and Par- 
rish and I chuckled a lot over it as we lay in 
our hammocks that night. We got a kick out 
of that. Because of the way the rivers run, 
there is no great distance between them, but 
the men didn’t know that and we didn’t feel 
called upon to tell them. We had left Yavisa 
with two canoes. We now had a fleet of four, 
having found two more in drifts which floods 
had washed down from the village above. We 
hadn’t bothered with the two small ones we 
had seen a few days before. 


F OR two days we cut trails. One of them 
we knew was getting very close to the Chu- 
cunaque. However, as we didn’t want the 
men to know this, Parrish and I started out 
about mid-afternoon to walk it—eight kilo- 
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Nearing the end of the trail, we met 
the men returning. “They had knocked off for 
the day and hadn't reached the river. They 
Went on and we continued to the end of the 
trail, and knowing that the river couldn’t be 
more than half a mile ahead, we made our 
way rather hurriedly through the bush as best 
we could until we struck it. Our map and 
figuring had been correct. We turned back to 
find the trail—not more than half a mile— 
but it might just as well have been half a 
hundred because in our haste to reach the 
river and get back to camp before dark we 
hadn’t blazed our route the way we should, 
having thought it easy to get back so short 
a distance. Which was foolish. An hour 
later I was positively convinced that it had 
been foolish. We had missed the end of the 
trail. Not lost—no—but certainly off our 
trail and in somewhat of a fix! A decidedly 
uncomfortable and exasperating fix. Night 
was coming on, the camp was about eight 
kilometres away, and we knew that even if 
we found the trail we couldn’t get back to 
camp before dark and one couldn’t travel that 
trail through the jungle in the blackness of 
night! 

Knowing it was useless, we sat down and 
drew the lay of the land on a page of our 
notebook, orienting ourselves with our com- 
passes and figuring from that just about where 
we were. We hadn't gone far enough to be 
much astray. We figured it out to our sat- 
isfaction and decided that our course lay 
southwest and that in the morning we would 
head in that direction. With that settled, we 
began to figure on the night. We were in the 
heart of the bush, every stitch of clothing 
soaked with sweat; no dry matches, no dry 
cigarettes, no food; each of us with a machete 
and fifteen rounds of ammunition for our 
Colts; also a collection of snake medicine, 
iodine, bandages, etc., that we always carry in 
our first-aid kits. Our inventory was sim- 
ple and swift. We were out of luck and we 
knew it. 

We were on the banks of a tiny creek, and 
as one camping .place was as good as another 
in that wet bush, we cut forked poles and 
gathered a lot of guagara palm leaves, and in 
fifteen minutes had a water-tight roof over 
us. Then, before it got too dark, we collected 
as many more of these big palm leaves as we 
could. We were wet and cold, and sleeping 
in wet clothes and boots on wet ground is 
dangerous, so we spread the leaves two feet 
thick. on the ground under the shelter and 
iust''as darkness spread its mantle over the 
jungle we burrowed into the leaves like a 
couple of woodchucks, pulled a lot more over 


metres. 
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us, and night was on. The lack of cigarettes 
and the swarms of mosquitoes that buzzed and 
bit were the main discomforts. Not that any 
of it was particularly comfortable, but those 
two were the worst. The heavy blanket of 
leaves kept off the chill and by wrapping our 
big neckerchiefs around our heads and lying 
with our faces on our hands we got away 
from the mosquitoes somewhat and were able 
to sleep. We had covered nearly twenty miles 
of bush trails that day, and men as tired as 
we were usually sleep in spite of physical dis- 
comforts. Two or three times we heard 
prowling animals, but they didn’t bother us. 
All animals are scary of the smell of human 
beings. 

Morning came and when it got light enough 
we crawled out of the leaves and started. The 
start was simple—just a matter of strapping 
on our guns, putting on our hats, cussing a 
little, wishing for a cigarette and heading 
southwest, chopping our trail as straight as we 
could in that direction but mainly following 
the line of least resistance, By the time we 
had swung our machetes for half an hour 
we began to have quite an interest in food, 
but it was, perforce, the interest of anticipa- 
tion. 

We knew that the men in camp would be 
worried and that all kinds of wild conjectures 
would be voiced of Indians being the cause 
of our absence. We knew also that our Bocas 
men, at least, would be out on the trail search- 
ing for us. We cut steadily and two hours 
later, when we figured some of the men would 
be near the end of the trail, we fired a signal. 
Our third signal was answered by a volley of 
rifle shots coming from dead ahead and far 
away. We had been exactly right in figuring 
the direction in which the trail lay—a perfect - 
example of the advisability of taking things 
calmly and using one’s head. In this instance 
we used two. Upon hearing the shots it was 
no longer necessary to cut in a straight line, 
so we made our way where it was easiest, until 
an hour or so later we reached two of the 
men who had left the trail and had advanced 
in the direction of our signals. Here was an- 
other interesting circumstance. These men had 
left the trail hurriedly to meet us and got 
turned around, so that it was eleven o’clock 
before we got on the cut trail, six kilometres 
from camp. This shows the danger of leaving 
a cut trail without blazing an easily followed 
course. Half a mile further we met another 
of our Bocas men, armed with our rifles and 
carrying a pot of tea, some dough cakes, and, 
best of all, a tin of cigarettes. We hiked into 
camp, took a swim in the river, painted our 
scratches with iodine, had a big feed of ven- 
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ison, and were again as right as rain. 

The men, however, were far from being all 
right. Our absence the night before had caused 
a lot of talk, and imagination had been work- 
ing overtime. One of the Bocas’ men who 
was the only one besides ourselves who knew 
where the trails ran had spilled the beans, 
and that morning we got the Indian argument 


‘all over again. That nebulous emotion, com- 


monly called fear, had gained the upper hand 
once more. ‘They were supposed to pack out 
three days’ grub to a rancho we had built 
three miles out on a trail to the north, but— 
nothing doing! Even Hipolito declared he 
wasn’t going. After long arguments, and 
having convinced them that only one trail was 
to be cut there and two directly away from 
the feared country, they put on their packs and 
went, with the exception of one, the men’s 
cook. : He remained in the grip of fear and 
positively refused to go out. Rather than 
have him around to infect the others with this 
fear disease, I gave him one of the small canoes 
and four days’ grub and told him to shove off 
for Yavisa. I knew by fast paddling he could 
make it down stream in four days easily; but 
we heard afterwards that he had made it in 
two, sleeping but a few hours, and those in 
the day time! 


IR two days we finished our work at camp 
and there remained but a day’s work to do 
up river. All we wanted then was a map of 
the river where Dugan and I had quit eighteen 
months before. So we started up river, in- 
tending to stop at that point, which was the 
mouth of the Asnati Creek, because we would 
then have completed the crossing of the coun- 
try. At noon we stopped on a gravel bar for 
lunch. Just as we were getting started again, 
some turkeys at the bend of the river ahead 
started squawking and a moment or two later 
a canoe appeared around the bend in which 
were three Sucubti Indians, naked except for 
loin cloths and painted in bands of red and 
black. We called to them to come ahead. They 
came slowly, and on the gravel bar we had a 
Powwow. One of the three I recognized. He 
also recognized me. He was one of the In- 
dians that the Chief had detailed as guide for 
Dugan and me on our former trip. Vigor- 
ously we shook hands all around, then talked. 
Recognizing me and knowing that last time we 
had had Inapaquina’s backing made some dif- 
ference; still the Indians were not overjoyed 
at seeing us. They wanted to know where 
we were from, where we were going, how long 
we were going to stay, etc. We told them 
we were going only as far as the Asnati. Why 
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we should intend going only to the Asnati and 
turn right around puzzled them a bit, but 
they finally agreed that there could be no 
harm in that; so accompanying us they con- 
tinued up river, reaching the Asnati in an 
hour. ‘he spokesman asked if we were going 
back. ‘There was somewhat of a change in 
his demeanor—their village wasn’t far. We 
told him yes, and he was very decided in 
agreeing that this was exactly what he had in 
mind. 

Going down river the Indians stayed with 
us for a while until we passed one of their 
hunting camps. Here they stopped, saying 
they would be down river in the morning. We 
kept on and reached “Camp McFarland” just 
after dark. It was then nearly full moon and 
the Indians we had met were a hunting party. 
In the rainy season they travel very little in 
the bush and claim that during full moon game 
wanders close to the rivers. 

They evidently thought we had just come 
up river. With our work all done in that 
stretch of country, we metaphorically snapped 
our fingers at what they thought. We got an 
early start next morning, headed down river, 
and in half an hour met our three Sucubti 
friends coming up river. ‘They had gone down 
very early, evidently looking for our camping 
place, and as we were up an old river wash, 
they had gone right by it. They continued 
up river after a short powwow, curious and 
a little put out at having passed our camp, but 
apparently satisfied that we were headed out 
of their river. About nine o’clock we sur- 
prised two more Indians. Unlike the others, 
they greeted us grufly and were decidedly un- 
friendly. It was evident that they had hidden 
up a creek when they heard our party coming, 
because the two canoes ten minutes ahead of 
mine had not seen them. The Indians were 
puzzled and I have no doubt that they got 
quite a shock when they finally discovered the 
amount of trail we had cut through the heart 
of their country. I don’t believe it would 
be healthy for us to go back there. 

We had one more place to stop in order to 
finish covering the river, but it was well below 
Camp Blair and we cut our trails there in 
peace. ‘Iwo weeks later, on the flooded river, 
we paddled into Yavisa. We had worked in 
the rains and wet bush so long, we felt water- 
logged and were glad to get out once again. 


T HERE was a celebration in Yavisa that 
night. The cook had told his story and had 
told it well, and as his telline didn’t adhere 
strictly to facts and he had added a few em- 
bellishing touches, the story was a good one. 


In front of the Chinaman’s, about twenty 
paces from the thatched house we were using, 
a dance was in progress, given by the Alcalde 
of Yavisa in honor of the returning men. Here 
the townsfolk danced to the strains of an ac- 
cordion, a native drum, and a gourd full of 
small stones shaken in time to the other in- 
struments. “The music, or rather the rhythm 
of the continually repeated notes of the ac- 
cordion, the steady tom-tom of the drum, 
varied occasionally by the alternate striking 
of wood, and the swish of the shaken gourd, 
animated the feet of the assembled natives and 
set them to pounding the hard-packed earth 
in a series of collective and individual inter- 
pretations of the art of Terpsichore. Primi- 
tive, certainly, but having at least one of the 
main essentials of the dance—rhythm. Har- 
mony of motion, another essential of dancing, 
was more or less conspicuous by its absence, 
particularly when attempted by a huge 200 
pound muscle-bound: hulk of a man indulging 
in steps chiefly his own, cavorting opposite a 
buxom brown female whose efforts to attain 
the desired harmony of motion and rhythm 
were of a more or less spasmodic nature and 
not aided any by her efforts to hold in an up- 
right position the four burning candles which 
she clutched in her right hand, and to keep 
them from close contact with the wearing ap- 

_ parel of other dancers, to say nothing of her 
own watchfulness of candles carried by other 


women. And yet the dance apparently was a 
success, continuing until the small hours of 
the morning. ‘The candles grew more numer- 
ous and flickered in gay lights during the prog- 
ress of the dance. During the intermission 
many of them were extinguished. 

The significance of the candles is this: A 
man presents his “‘girl friend’ with four can- 
dles, and as long as these last she must dance 
with him. If it so pleases the girl, she can let 
them burn between dances, thus shortening the 
time. ‘This is rather convenient in case the 
“boy friend” happens to be distasteful to her 
for the full length of time or if his dancing 
is comparable to the movements of a milk 
wagon. On the other hand, the candles may 
be extinguished and again lighted for the 
next dance and nursed to the very end, if the 
“boy friend” happens to be a sheik and has 
a way with women. It was to be noticed that 
the candles presented by the men who had been 
up river were not kept burning between danc- 
es. If it had never happened to them be- 
fore, their candles that night burned bright 
and long. 

Except that we had to wait for the T'ala- 
manca, our trip was finished, and while it has 
taken me a long time to say it, I must admit 
now that all the time we were up in the 
Indian country we didn’t see a single “White 


Indian”’. 
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H. R. H. Prince of Wales inspecting a shipment of Milk Stout made by H. & G. Simonds, Ltd., 


Reading, 
Elders & Fyffes, Ltd. 
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England, which was being consigned to the Truxillo Railroad Company through 
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' What Do You Know? i 
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i (Answers will be found on page 622) 
1. (a) Under what trade name are United Fruit Company bananas iB 
| marketed in the United States? 5 
S (b) What trademark is used in connection with sale of the Com- = 
| pany’s refined sugar? i 
a 2. (a) What is copra, and what is its principal use? op 
lg (b) What island of the West Indies exports large quantities? ib 
@ 3. Of what material are raw sugar bags made, and where is it found ? A 
| 
& 4. What is “bagasse” and what are its principal uses? A 
| 5. What is the average length of time between planting of a banana a 
SS lant and harvesting? Et 
a Pp g $ 
| 6. Name the ports in the United States through which the Fruit Dis- i 
a patch Company imports bananas regularly. iH 
| 7. What is the most famous walled city in Latin-America? B 
| 8. What is meant by the term Latin-America ? c 
«,; 9. How many Directors has the United Fruit Company ? Et 
i 10. What is “flatting” and where did the term originate? a 
a 11. How many of the ships of the United Fruit Company and Elders & Ey 
i | Fyffes were lost during the World War? 5) 
eS , 
(|. 12. Name the seven “San” ships. i 
} } 
(13. Was the banana a native of America? : 
i 14. Give within 10 per cent. the number of miles of railway owned and | 
B operated by the United Fruit Company and its subsidiaries. S 
| 15. What and where are the following: Titchfield; Gatun; Punta Arenas; i 
| Central Boston; Belize; Antigua; Nipe; Talamanca; Quirigua; ®& 
i Santa Clara Pier. Bb 
@ 16. Where did Columbus land on his first visit to the New World, and i 
a on what date? B 
1 17. What is the basic unit of currency in (a) Panama (b) Costa Rica a 
a (c) Colombia? 2 
@ ° I 
| 18. (a) What are the Antilles? Hl 
a (b) What is commonly called the “Pearl of the Antilles” ? B 
| 19. What is “Dealers Service”? | 
@ 20. What is cacao and from what two tropical countries does the United i 
Fruit Company export large quantities annually? a 
El ; 
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Internationally Diversified 


@ The following clipping from Bar- 
ron’s Weekly, one of the leading re- 
sponsible financial newspapers of the 
United States, may be of interest to 
stockholders as representing  inde- 
pendent financial opinion of stock 


Question: Do you think United Fruit is still a buy ata price yielding only about 314 per cent. 
on the $4 dividend? 


Answer—Probably few investors, other 
than those well posted on the Company, real- 
ize how far-flung are the banners of the 
Unirep Frurr Company. It is the largest 
importer of bananas into the United States 
and England; is one of the ranking sugar- 
cane growers in Cuba; grows some cacao 
in addition to vast quantities of these two 
products, operates, or will operate shortly, 
nearly 100 steamships in Central and South 
American and European traffic; engages in 
related enterprises such as railroading, ware- 
housing, wharving, etc.; and is interested in 
oil companies, radio concerns and other un- 
dertakings. Aside from the notoriously vola- 
tile sugar end of the business, in which 
Unirep Fruir has some $56,000,000 in- 
vested, the organization falls in that category 
of industries, the stability of which has been 
gaining recognition in increasing measure 
from shrewd investors in recent years, namely, 
the food business. “Taken in conjunction with 
the diversified sources of income which the 
Company enjoys this spells relative stability. 

The record of earnings clearly attests this: 
$9.54 a share in 1923, $6.91 in 1924, $9.02 
in 1925 and $7.80 in 1926, with a ten-year 
average of about $7.60, on the present share 
basis in each case. The best year was in 
1920, when the comparable figure was $11.56 
a share. A 100 per cent. stock dividend was 
paid in 1921 and in 1926 a 2%%4-for-1 split- 
up was put through. The sole capital liabil- 
ity today is 2,500,000 no-par shares of stock. 

In the twenty-six years of its existence 
Unitrep Frurr Company has distributed 
over $100,000,000 to stockholders and has 
reinvested more than an equal amount in the 
business. Current position is maintained on 
a uniformly high plane—at the close of 1926 
working ratio was better than 5% to 1 and 
net working capital $37,537,000. Cash and 
government. securities—both United States 
and British—totaled $30,673,000, as against 
total current liabilities of only $8,180,000. 


So the action of Directors in declaring an ex- 
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tra of $1.50 a share payable April 1, 1927, 
was not surprising. Cash dividends have been 
paid regularly since organization, with rather 
frequent extras. “he current regular rate is 
$4 annually. 

Consideration that earnings over the past 
ten years have averaged nearly twice the cur- 
rent dividend, that treasury is extremely sound 
and that income is well diversified, all lead to 
a favorable conclusion as to the stock’s invest- 
ment status. Selling at 119 it yields only 3.4 
per cent. on the regular dividend as now es- 
tablished, and the question involved is whether 
this is fair and adequate compensation for 
assuming a business risk. “The comparatively 
new advertising campaign has already demon- 
strated a buoyant effect on banana sales and 
the Company in 1927 faces a year with all 
the ear-marks of satisfactory sugar operations, 
which, if it materializes, will be the first 
since 1923. It must be remembered that the 
stock has invariably proved a profitable in- 
vestment holding in the past. 


One of the most interesting and valuable 
scientific papers to the banana industry yet 
published is the article ‘““The Place of the 
Banana in the Diet”, by Walter H. Eddy, Ph. 
D., and Minerva Kellogg. This appeared 
originally in the American Journal of Public 
Health for January, 1927. 

While the circulation of this journal is onty 
5,000, it goes to the leading sanitariums in 
the United States and Canada, to health offi- 
cers, public health nurses, educators, food and 
drug experts, child hygienists, industrial hy- 
gienists, sanitary engineers and laboratory di- 
rectors. With very few exceptions, all public 
health workers in executive positions have ac- 
cess to the Journal. 

Any one desiring reprints of this article can 
obtain same by addressing his request to Mr: 


P. K. Reynolds, 1 Federal Street, Boston. 


New Orleans—the Great Banana Port 
By Crawford H. Ellis 


Vice President, Unitex 


View showing bananas being transferred j 
wharf belt 


LTHOUGH smaller in population 
than many other ports of the United States, 
New Orleans enjoys the distinction of being 
the largest banana-receiving port in the world 
and the second port in the matter of export 
and import commerce into the United States, 
its commerce being only exceeded by the Port 
of New York. 

The importations of bananas at the Port 
of New Orleans during the calendar year of 
1926 were 23,066,092 stems. : 

Most of the fruit from the steamers js 
shipped out in cars to points in the United 
States west of a line drawn from Cleveland, 
Ohio, to Savannah, Georgia. We may, there- 
fore, say that New Orleans and its companion 
ports, Mobile and Galveston, supply more 
than two-thirds of the United States, in point 
of territory. The total number of cars shipped 
from the Port of New Orleans in 1926 was 
42,448. 


1 Fruit Company 


J 


from the ship’s conveyors to the main 


The facilities for discharging the steamers 
and the handling of bananas at the Port of 
New Orleans are conceded to be unsurpassed 
by any other port in the world. The average 
number of steamers arriving at New Orleans 
during the course of the year is about 17 steam- 
ers per week, or a daily average of 214 steam- 
ers. From Monday morning until Saturday 
night visitors may see steamers continually 
discharging bananas at one or the other fruit 
berths in the city. 

The bananas are discharged from the steam- 
ers by means of electric conveyors, which take 
the fruit from the ship’s hold in canvas pockets, 
especially made for this purpose, so as to avoid 
bruising of the fruit. At the Unrrep Fruit 
Company’s docks, the bananas are then taken 
by means of electric conveyor belts, directly 
to the car doors, and are then placed by hand 
in the cars for shipment. Each belt discharges 
the bananas at the rate of 1,800 to 2,000 stems 
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View showing main 
wharf belt and sub- 
sidiary belts which take 
the fruit to the car 
doors 
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View showing banunas ee ; : 
being taken off wharf ; 
belts and placed in car 
for shipment 


View showing how the 
fruit is transferred 
from the main wharf 
belt to the subsidiary 
belts from which it is 
taken off and placed in 
the cars for shipment 


per hour; therefore, steamers of the four-hatch 
type discharge from 7,000 to 8,000 stems per 
hour and a steamer loaded with 50,000 stems 
of bananas is usually discharged in a little over 
6 hours’ time. 

Immediately after the discharge of the fruit 
and the loading of it into cars, the cars are 
weighed and then made up in solid trains, and 
the trains are on their way within ten hours 
from the time the steamer docks and begins dis- 
charging. 

Special’ care and attention is given to the 
handling of the fruit in the ship’s hold and 
in the cars, so as to avoid any possible damage 
to it. Special lights are provided in the ship’s 
hold and on the docks, in order that steamers 
may discharge at night as well as during the 
day. The lights are so powerful they almost 
turn night into day. 

Each steamer, depending on the size of the 
cargo, requires from 400 to 700 laborers to 
discharge her cargo. These men are on hand 
and discharging begins within twenty minutes 
after the arrival of the steamer at the dock. 
The Inspectors, who carefully inspect the fruit 
as it is taken from the ship and before it goes 
into the cars, are also on hand to perform 
their duty, and the fruit is checked by means of 

automatic checking machines, which double- 
check the fruit from the ship into the cars, so 
as to avoid any error in the count. ‘These 
checks are so correct that, in many cases, there 


is only a difference of 10 bunches between the 
ship-side check and the total car-check, in a 
cargo of 50,000 stems. ; 

In Winter, it is necessary to place straw in 
the cars before loading them, in order to 
furnish warmth to the fruit and to maintain 
proper temperatures in the shipments, so as to 
avoid any chilling of the fruit. This is all 
carefully done by experts, who are not only 
experienced in their business but know just 
how much straw to place in the cars. As a 
result of this, the fruit arrives at its destina- 
tion, in the coldest weather, in splendid con- 
dition. 

During the Summer months, it is necessary 
to provide for warm weather and the cars are 
iced according to the requirements of the 
shipment. ‘This is also handled by experts, 
who are familiar with what ice is needed to 
carry the fruit from one point to another, 
and this practise is followed all along the 
route of the shipment, until the car reaches 
its destination. In this manner the tempera- 
tures are kept at a point which results in the 
fruit arriving at destination in splendid con- 
dition. 

Accompanying this article, are illustrations 
of the banana conveyors on the docks of the 
Unirep Frurr Company at New Orleans. 
showing the discharge of the bananas from the 
ship and the handling of the fruit over the 
belts on the docks. 
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Vice President 
Charles G. Dawes, 
Miss Virginia 
Dawes and Miss 
Rena Decker 
photographed 
with Mr. Ellis 

on the docks at 
New Orleans 
shortly after 
their arrival on 
the “Cartago” on 
the morning of 
April § 
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A SHUFFLING of the cards on a 
larger scale than usual took place last month 
with the general object of securing a tiree- 
fold advantage: First, to utilize men in posi- 
tions and places for which by experience and 
natural ability they are best fitted; second, to 
secure thereby greater efficiency in team-work; 
and third, encouraging industry by affording 
promotion to individuals who merit it. 

Mr. T. C. Geddes, who functioned as 
Agent of the Buff Bay and Orange Bay sec- 
tions for the last 30 years, at the beginning of 
the present year was assigned special duty as 
Fruit Inspector on the coast line from St. 
Margaret’s Bay to Rio Bueno and other points 
as necessity may arise. The assumption by the 
government of the right to control fruit ship- 
ments and the general requirements of the 
trade for better quality, have combined to em- 
phasize the importance of selection and no 
one is better qualified to speak with authority 
on the subject than is Mr. Geddes. 

His service with the Company, and directly 
in connection with the banana end of the busi- 
ness, extends over a period of 47 years. 

Mr. J. L. Archer, recently Assistant Agent 
at Port Antonio, has been appointed Fruit 
Inspector for the large and important Kendal 
section. He has had 24 years’ experience with 
the Company and has served in various ca- 
pacities. 

Mr. G. B. Morris has been appointed to the 
position vacated by Mr. Archer. Mr. Morris 
joined the Company in 1907 and his service 
includes positions of Accounting Clerk, Wharf 
Clerk, Fruit Selector, Freight Clerk, Pas- 
senger Clerk, Supercargo, and more recently, 
Chief Clerk in the Office of the Superinten- 
dent of Shipping. 

Mr. A. MacLeod, who entered the service 
at Tela in 1920 and was subsequently em- 


ployed in this Division, was. appointed to the 
position vacated by Mr. Morris. : 

Mr. H. T. Hyatt-Short, who arrived in the 
Island during the latter part of 1926 to fill 
the position of Secretary to the Manager, was 
assigned duties as Assistant Agent at Bowden. 
It will give him the opportunity of acquainting 
himself with the fruit business which is new 
to him, his previous training having been con- 
fined to the army and to journalism. 

Mr. W. I. Pocock, likewise an army man, 
was transferred from the position of As- 
sistant Agent at Port Maria, to the Rich- 
mond Line Agency in a similar capacity. Mr. 
Pocock’s experience in this Division extends 
over 4 years and includes service in the Farms 
Department and as a copra expert. 

Mr. J. K. Turner succeeds Mr. Pocock as 
Assistant Agent, St. Mary section, and Super- 
intendent of the St. Mary Copra Factory. 
Joining the Company in 1915, Mr. Turner 
served in the positions of Accounting Clerk, 
Agency Cashier, Division Cashier and Assis- 
tant Superintendent Copra Plant. 

Recent interchange of Cashiers includes Mr. 
E. A. Cresser, who has been transferred from 
Bowden to St. Ann’s Bay. Mr. Cresser joined 
the Company in 1916 and served as Account- 
ing Clerk at Annotto Bay, Morant Bay, 
Kingston, and as Cashier at Bowden for a 
number of years. 

Mr. E. A. Prawl relieved Mr. Cresser at 
Bowden, his substantive position having been 
that of Cashier at Morant Bay. Mr. Prawl 
entered the service in 1911 and served as 
Office Clerk, Timekeeper and Merchandise 
Clerk at various sections and for the last 5 
years as Cashier at Morant Bay. 

Mr. L. A. Cathcart, formerly Cashier at 
St. Ann’s Bay, was transferred to Morant Bay 
in place of Mr. Prawl. His service record 
dates from 1919, as Office Clerk at Montego 
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Bay, Kingston, Port Antonio, St. Ann’s Bay 
and Morant Bay. He was promoted to the 
position of Cashier in 1922, - 

Mr. Krauth, Traveling Auditor, and his 
Staff, Messrs. Schumaker, Allen and West- 
haver, were here working with us recently. 


The Squires Schumaker and Allen had to so 
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arrange their dates that the one available 
dinner jacket could be evenly distributed and 
never be in demand by both at the same time. 
Messrs. Krauth and Westhaver, accompanied 
by Mr. Russell Brewer, our genial Division 
Accountant, toured the Island making a for- 
mal call at each of the Agencies. 


L. C. A. Feurtado 


66, 
Cruty” as Pat. O’Keefe said in the 
November issue of Unirruirco, “the law of 
change has marked the progress of the Unirep 
Fruir Company,” and nowhere in all our 
Southern Divisions is this fact more clearly 
demonstrated than in tropical Jamaica. 
Jamaica, the Company’s pioneer Division 
in the production and shipment of Unirrurr 
bananas, is today proud of being the happy 
possessor of such fine deep-water piers as are 
now to be seen at Boundbrook and Bowden. 


Our Jamaica Terminals 
By L. C. A. Feurtado 


Division Inspector 


The first adorns the already beautiful west 
harbor of Port Antonio, and the latter nestles 
snugly under the shadow of the Bowden Hill, 
which flanks the eastern side of Port Morant 
Harbor. It can be said, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that, for scenic beauty and diver- 
sity of coloring, the harbors mentioned can- 
not be surpassed by any other similar loca- 
tion in the Tropics. 

The accompanying pictures are presented 
for our readers’ edification, and should help 


Interior of Boundbrook Concrete Pier, Jamaica 


General view of Boundbrook Wharf, Port Antonio, Jamaica 


General view of Bowden Wharf and Pier, Bowden, Jamaica 
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those of us old enough in the Company’s ser- 
vice to look back over the past and so visual- 
ize the Company’s progress in these parts. 

The Boundbrook Wharf—rebuilt in 1926 
—measures east to west 260 ft. and north to 
south 160 ft.; decking and piles are rein- 
forced concrete with superstructure of wood, 
covering a floor space of 168 ft. by 110 ft. 
This pier has the reputation of being the 
finest in the West Indies. It will no doubt be 
of interest to know that over one and a half 
million stems of Unirrurr bananas were 
selected, graded and passed over this pier dur- 
ing 1926, helping to establish our record ship- 
ment of the past year. 

The Bowden Pier, also rebuilt in 1926, 
measures north to south 415 ft. by 87 ft. run- 
ning east to west, with reinforced concrete 
piles supporting a deck and superstructure of 
wood, covering a floor space of 200 ft. by 
87 ft. This wharf rises out of very deep 
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water close to the edge of the shore. 

It will also interest our readers to know 
that this pier contributed to our last year’s 
record of total shipments by nearly three- 
quarters of a million stems shipped on the 
fruit boats. 

The Boundbrook and Bowden Piers were 
supervised and built by that master builder, 
Mr. W. J. Riggs, and his work stands there 
to his credit. It is reported that the British 
Admiral, Sir Walter Cowan, on his recent 
visit to Port Antonio, when he docked his 
Flag-ship, H. M. S. Calcutta at this pier, 
stated that it was the finest in the West In- 
dies. 

Thinking of the past and remembering the 
earlier piers of wood, we can easily recognize 
how progress has been made through the 
Island and how our Company has not only 
kept pace but led, as this is the only concrete 
pier in the Island. 


Preston 


x 
T HE merry carnival season is over and the 
inhabitants of Preston have once more turned 
their thoughts to a more serious side of life— 
Old John Work. However, the carnival spirit 
while it lasted caught every one in the right 
mood for gayety, if the attendance and jolli- 
fications at the various dances in Preston are 
an indication. The Cuban Club of Preston 
held two senior costume dances and one junior 
ditto. 

Mr. Schuyler laid aside the cares of busi- 
ness on March 12, and with Mrs. Schuyler 
graciously acting as hostess, inaugurated the 
new American Club House at Preston with a 
splendid dance. The music, refreshments and 
decorations were of the best, and Mrs. Schuy- 
ler’s carefully thought out plans were the di- 
rect cause of making this dance the most en- 
joyable and lively affair of its kind ever wit- 
nessed in Preston. 

This same American Club House was the 
scene of another memorable party two weeks 
later. On the night of March 26, in the 
spacious ballroom. of this Club, the long 
awaited and much discussed annual costume 
dance of the P. A. A. took place. 

The committee consisted of Messrs. N. V. 
S. Mumford, R. B. Perry, Frank D. Mc- 
Carthy and A. H. Chippendale. The com- 
plete success of this dance was due to these 
gentlemen and all the ladies of Preston who 


enthusiastically helped with the decorations 
and refreshments. 

The grand march for the review of cos- 
tumes started promptly at 8:30 o’clock, to the 
accompanying strains of the famous Macabi 
Orchestra, which furnished the music through- 
out the evening. 


Mrs. K. Grueneklee, Mrs. C. P. French, 
Capt. Barth and Mr. J. C. Druett were the 
judges, and upon them rested the responsi- 
bility of picking out a lady and a gentleman 
with the most elaborate and beautiful cos- 
tumes and also a lady and a gentleman with 
the cleverest and most original costumes. All 
those in costume wore masks while being 
judged. 

A tall, handsome sheik of the desert, more 
perfect than Valentino himself, and his beau- 
tiful “sheikess”, both of whom were very 
elaborately gotten up in long, flowing multi- 
colored robes and much jewelry, were chosen 
as having the most beautiful costumes. The 
sheik and sheikess upon unmasking proved to 
be none other than Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Tas- 
sin, our genial Assistant Chief of Merchan- 
dise and his wife. They immediately received 
a prize and the titles of Sheik and Sheikess 
Ben Ali Commissary were bestowed upon 
them. 

To Mrs. J. B. Trinler went the prize for 
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the most original costume. She represented a 
“blasé belle” of the gay 90’s and her make-up 
was faultless, according to some of the old- 
timers here at Preston who remember those 
good old days when men were men and ladies 
wore bustles and ruffles and large hats, re- 
splendent with posies and long, flowing rib- 
bons. 

Mr. W. H. Hopkins took the prize in the 
men’s division. He represented a Wrigley 
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chiclet, neatly wrapped, dustproof, in a handy 
P. K. package—doublemint flavor. 

There were many other costumes, too 
numerous for description, but all were excel- 
lent. 

The remainder of the evening was spent 
in dancing and revelry, until the final notes 
of the last dance at 12:30 o’clock announced 
that the annual costume dance of the P. A. A. 
was over—but not forgotten. 


Sugar Technologists Visit Preston Division 


ow 


Sugar-cane technologists who visited Preston immediately after the 


close of their Havana Convention 


T ue second triennial convention of the 
International Society of Sugar Cane Technol- 
ogists was held in Havana on March 14 to 
26, at the Agronomic School, quinto de Los 
Molinos. This organization is made up of 
members from every country producing cane 
sugar, and the meeting at Havana included 
representatives from sixteen countries. This 
was, no doubt, the most important assembly 
of sugar technologists ever held, and the six- 
day conference was found to be entirely too 
short to discuss the many important subjects 
under study. The papers presented covered 
the following topics: 

Cane Sugar Breeding 

Sugar Cane Quarantine 

Methods of Cultivation 

Cane Varieties and Diseases 

Bad Selection 

Cane Entomology 
’ Soils and Fertilizers 

Rodent Control 

Factory Engineering, Operations 

and Control 


The meeting held on March 17, which had 
under discussion the subject of Sugar Cane 
Diseases, was presided over by Dr. J. R. 
Johnston, of the Unirep Frurtr Company, 
as Chairman. The delegates from the sugar 
divisions of the Unirep Fruir Company 
were J. B. Trinler and I. F. Mattson. 

Immediately after the convention, the for- 
eign representatives left Havana on a special 
train furnished by the Government of Cuba, 
for a visit to some of the Centrals and ex- 
perimental stations. The train arrived at 
Preston Division on March 22 and left on 
March 23. During their visit the technolo- 
gists inspected the cane varieties planted at 
Cafiada Seca, and the Preston factory. 

Among the sixty prominent visitors who 
visited Preston were Hamilton P. Agee, of 
Honolulu, General Chairman of the Inter- 
national Society; E. W. Brandes, of Wash- 
ington; Prof. Jacob Jesweit, representing 
Java; .H. H. Storey, South Africa; H. F. 
Clark, Fiii; T. Miyaka, Formosa; W. F. 


Seymore-Howe, Queensland; Julius Matz, 
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Porto Rico; W. E. Cross, Argentina;:G: M. 
Fortun, Cuba; Migaku Ishada, Japan; Ph. 
Van Harreveld, Netherlands; Rafael Larco, 
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Peru; D. M. Semple, Great Britain; Dr. 
F. W. Zerban, Director of New York Sugar 


Trade Laboratory. 


One of the regular readers of Unirrurrco who can usually be depended upon for a 


contribution is Frank D, McCarthy, who sometimes travels under the nom de plume of John 


Joseph McGoggin. ° 


When not occupied in jotting down the number of cars of cane ground, or quantity of 
B. T. U. which have been lost through the Preston stacks, Mack can usually be found col- 
lecting dope on “three men in a boat” or the “group on the Preston porch,” and putting it in 


shape for the magazine. 


Few writers of Mack’s type overlook the question of financial reward from their writ- 
ings, but Mack is one member of our staff who holds out no hope of reward other than hay- 


ing made a contribution toward-the general 
light on some of the prominent citizens. 


education of the public and throwing the lime- 


Mack has recently been promoted to the position of Chief Clerk in the Mill Office. 


Costa Rica 


ee HE 1926-27 tourist season brought many 
notables to our shores. Mr. Frank Stearns, 
known by Washington’s news correspondents 
as the “Colonel House of Boston”, with Mrs. 
Stearns and a large party, including several 
prominent railrcad officials, and Senator Wal- 
ter Edge of New Jersey, arrived on a New 
York boat to take the trip to San Jose. On 
their train an improvised dining car was made 
from one of our railway coaches with a long 
table built in the center of the car. A two- 
hour stop was necessary en route while lunch- 


-eom was served, due to the serpentine construc- 


tion of our railway which would have made.it 


rather difficult for our guests to hold on to 
their various dishes. 

Another New York boat brought ex-Goy- 
ernor Channing H. Cox of Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Cox and party. A freight train derail- 
ment above Turrialba delayed their train sey- 
eral hours, but Mr. Marsh was able to turn 
this to good advantage by taking Mr. Cox’s 
party on a side trip to Pejivalle where they 
were shown the Company’s latest farm de- 
velopments, and a small Indian settlement, 
which made the trip more interesting. 

The arrival of the S. §. Calamares on 
April 2, marked the close of the tourist sea- 
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son. Judging by the numbers of tourists visit- 
ing us this must have been a very: successful 
season and surpassed the number: who came 
here last year, which was something. over 
eleven hundred regular tourists. 

Heavy shipments of coffee are leaving Port 
Limon and our ships are taking a good portion 
of this cargo. : 

We greet another recruit for the Agricul- 
tural Department—Mr. J. F. Pascoe from 
‘New Haven, Conn. On the day of his ar- 
rival he wore tropical whites with such non- 
chalant ease we thought he had been trans- 
ferred from another Division and were 
mystified when he told us he was a new 
employee fresh from the States. Direct from 
the wintry blasts of the hills of Connecticut 
and wearing slightly worn whites—this was a 
conundrum until we found out that he had 
lived seven years in the Philippines. We have 
another man in our Accounting Department— 
Mr. R. B. Nicholson—who also hails from 
there. 


The launch Cariari, an ex-submarine chaser 
ot the U.S. Navy, recently purchased by the 
Costa Rican government, returned from Colon 
after undergoing repairs there, It may be of 
interest to know that the Indian name 
“Cariari” was the original appellation given 
to Costa Rica by the Indians before the ad- 
vent of the Spanish explorers in 1502. When 
the explorers first stepped ashore at Moin 
three miles above Limon, they were greeted 
by natives who wore ornaments wrought from 
solid gold. Armlets, head-bands, even breast- 
plates of the precious metal were worn. In a 
fever pitch of excitement the explorers called 
this “rich coast” or Costa Rica and it was 
duly inscribed upon the map of the New 
World and the name “Cariari’ faded into 
oblivion. Limon derived its name from a 
huge lemon tree which once grew on the 
present site of our park. The settlers greatly 
admired this enormous tree and decided to 
name their little village after it. — 


Mr. Charles Alexander of the Guatemala 
Division paid us a week’s visit and studied our 
banana operations; he found out why 
“Limons” hold a high place in the banana 
market. 

Construction work on the new addition to 
the Limon Retail Commissary has commenced. 
Mr. M. J. Thomas intends to install a mod- 
ern soda fountain and the latest soft drink 
concoctions will be dispensed by an expert 
especially hired for that purpose. Ice cream 
bricks direct from the States will also be a 
feature of this new emporium. 
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Our new wireless operator, Mr. A. En- 
derlin, has proven to be a handy man around 
our Brunswick Panatrope and keeps it run- 
ning in fine shape. He also has the distine- 
tion of owning the largest sun helmet in 
Costa Rica. It is so large we say he is “all 
hat”. The rear of it looks like the stern of 
a modern dreadnought. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Marsh gave a very 
fine party on a Saturday evening just before 
they sailed away on vacation. Mr. Marsh 
said he was not sure where he would spend 
his time, but possibly it would be in Califor- 
nia, Colorado, or even Arkansas. Mrs. Marsh 


intends to stop off at Guatemala’ for some 


time. 


A general exodus of married ladies with 
their little children has commenced, and this 
is leaving our Community House pleasantly 
cluttered up with hubbies trying to get 
accustomed to bachelor existence again. Among 
those leaving for several months are Mrs, R. 
Eustace, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. L. DeGravelle and 
Mrs. R. Gray. 


The St. Patrick’s Dance staged amidst ap- 
propriate decorations of enormous shamrocks 
in the Community House went down in his- 
tory as quite an affair. 

The Unirrurrco Club plans a barbecue 
either at Moin or at Guapiles and by the time 
this is in print plans will be well under way. 
Mr. Frank Sheehy has consented to let us have 
a special train for the occasion and as our 
Chairman of the Entertainment Committee, 
Mr. L. E. Richards, has a man who can pre- 
pare a pig or a cow in the regular barbecue 
style, it looks as if it will turn out to be a 
gala event. 

San Jose is asking us to come up there and 
let them even up the tennis score we laid on 
their bowed heads while playing on our courts. 

Friend Joe Hughes, our Accounting De- 
partment wise-cracker, is back with us again 
after his trip to the States. We were able to 
brush up on all the latest Broadway hits from 
Joe, who took in several shows while meander- 
ing along the streets of magnificent upheavals 
and unfinished subway entrances. Joe says 
the wooden planks across the center of the 
big town are still there. 

The Traveling Auditors have descended 
upon Mr. J. B. Keough’s Department and 
will hold sway for several weeks. Mr. Shoe- 
maker is still over in Almirante, but we expect 
his genial personality to pervade our atmos- 
phere any moment. 

Anyone after old-time stories of the Divi- 
sion during Mr. Cutter’s time here, has only 
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to run down to Carmen and interview Mr. 
“Jimmy” Wood. He tells one of a period 
when requisitioning was not the simple proc- 
ess it is now and how a tram-line could be 
constructed without rails, spikes and fish- 
plates. 

We welcome back from the bush Engineers 
“Shorty” Waldren and Fulner, both looking 
very much like convicts; or is it a new style 
of coiffure? (Siquirres ladies please do not 
copy.) 

Rumor has it that Engineer Fuller shot 
something last week. Is it a rumor or a fact? 
Anyhow, tennis claims most of the spare time 
of our acting roadmaster. 


A mountain climbing party is being or- 
ganized to go to the top of our largest moun- 
tain and partly extinct volcano, Irazu. 

Mr. W. Lockhart returned from the States 
equipped with several pairs of “plus fours” 
and brilliantly colored golf stockings. This 
was surprising for friend Lockhart is the rip- 
snorting type of individual we did not think 
would adopt this kind of garb. 

Mr. S. Kress has started a tennis tourna- 
ment among the folks at Hospital Point and 
we were surprised to see the number who ap- 
plied to enter the line-up. Tennis is becom- 
ing so popular here our courts are in use day 
and night. 

A rumor was circulated that 100 college 
girls would arrive on the S. S. Parismina. 
Everyone put on his best and a little extra 
Stacomb on curly locks, all for naught, for the 
100 college misses stopped off at Colon. 

It will interest many who know Mr. C. 
Wendorf to learn that he suffered slight in- 
juries while roller-skating around his house. 
Mr. Wendorf at one time was an expert 
skater, but this was before the advent of ball 
bearing skates. He purchased a new pair and 
took a trial spin but they proved to be too 
frisky and he found himself making a wide 
arc through the air, landing with a heavy 
thump. 


Siquirres 


We are glad to have in our midst the one 
and only Bob Martin and his merry gang of 
pile drivers—to say nothing of the derrick. 
Bob is at present putting the Indiana Branch 
bridges back into their pristine shape. We 
place him in the front rank of story-tellers ; 
as a confirmation of this statement ask him 
to tell you about his Denver Days or South 
Sea Sketches. 
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We missed the opportunity, in the last issue, 
of congratulating Jack. Marti on his quick 
recovery from the nasty fall he sustained from 
his back porch. Ike Lorig collected tourist 
breakfast money during his enforced absence 
and this, it is said, was responsible for Jack’s 
early convalescence. 

What a picnic! It certainly was, beside 
the Siquirres River, in a shady and secluded 
spot. What did we do? Nothing. Merely 
a Victrola, a pack of cards, two or three 
cameras and lots of good food. For the lat- 
ter we have to thank les dames de Siquirres, 
the best set of provision providers in the 
world. Our hospitality probably accounts 
for the absence from Limon of the famous 
doubles players, Messrs. Davis and Johnson. 

In the belief that a cat has nine lives and 
man one or two less, Engineer Paterson has 
taken to motor cars again. However, he is 
not entered for the Siquirres to Monte Verde 
record held by Engineer Woods. 


Costa Rica Swimming 


We place swimming first in the list of tropi- 
cal sports. Ardent followers of golf and 
tennis may dispute this, but we silence them 
by saying it is the most useful of sports. You 
never know when you may have to swim— 
even in pursuit of the All Food Fruit. You 
are not a seasoned “banana cowboy” if you 
haven’t fallen into a ditch in water over your 
head and found it necessary to get to safety 
with a few powerful strokes. 

People say this might have been a different 
world if Adam and Eve had spent more time 
learning to swim in the Euphrates River. 
One of them must have suffered a severe 
shock from near-drowning and some of their 
progeny today still have a dread of the water. 


But we are straying from the subject at 
hand—that of telling how they learn to swim 
at Port Limon, Costa Rica. 

The percentage of non-swimmers among 
the new employees and their families arriving 
at Costa Rica runs rather high. If they decide 
to enter the class of embryo swimmers and 
disport themselves in our swimming pool at 
Hospital Point, we give them all the assis- 
tance possible. For example, take our six 
stenographers from Boston. Of this number 
five could not even keep afloat on the day of 
their arrival and the sixth had a hard time 
passing the fifty-yard mark. Today any one 
of them will be able to wave a fond hello 
from a raft anchored several hundred yards 


im. 
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off shore at any of their New England beaches. 

Watching an embryo swimmer paddling 
about in our swimming pool, you will notice a 
peculiar object strapped to his or her back. 
This is none other than the ever-useful empty 
three-gallon oil tin performing another duty 
in a tropical land. You are not a real old- 
timer if you haven’t eaten a meal cooked in 
one of these receptacles, had your clothes 
washed in them, and a hundred and one other 
things. In addition, it has proved the finest 
life-preserver procurable, keeping the beginner 
in a comfortable state physically and mentally 
while he is learning to get his arms and feet 
working in unison and to maintain the cor- 
rect position of a swimmer, that is, body hori- 
zontal. ‘The ordinary life-belt is buoyant 
enough to float a kitchen stove, but it keeps the 
beginner too high out of the water and also 
has a tendency to tip him over on to his 
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back, with the result that he has to struggle, 
with arms and legs wildly flying, to right 
himself. 

Our swimming pool is not of the regulation 
type with a gradually sloping bottom. In 
reality it is a small cove whose coral growth 
has been blasted away and the rough edges 
made smooth with cement. Waves come roll- 
ing in from the end which is open to the 
Caribbean offering a unique combination of 
surf and pool swimming. The shallowest 
depth is fifteen feet. “This was a real difficulty 
for the anxious and timid beginners, but some 
genius rose to the occasion and hit upon the 
idea of using the handy receptacles referred to 
above, which solved the problem. 

All the stenographers entered the select 
circle of aquatic stars via the tin can route. 
We may get our hair pulled for saying this, 
but we will take our chances. 


Aeroplane view of Port 
Limon, Costa Rica 


Tela 


O N March 15 it was the good fortune of 
the people of Tela to have the pleasure of 
hearing Andres Dalmau, the well-known vio- 
linist, and Madame Salome Blanchart, so- 
prano, formerly of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, in a joint concert at the Company Club. 

The numerous selections rendered by both 
artists were thoroughly enjoyed by an audience 
of one hundred appreciative listeners. 

A return engagement on the twenty-third 
was equally well patronized and all were en- 
thusiastic in their praise of these two enter- 
tainers. 

Another of those fast ball games took place 
on Sunday, February 27, this time between 


the Line Men and the Town Men. As usual 
a very superior brand of baseball was ex- 
hibited. 

The batteries for the afternoon were as 
follows: Line men—Cramm, Dicky, and 
Wright. Town men—Starr and Roberts. 

These tried and true veterans of the mound 
and plate distinguished themselves in the same 
old manner that the local fans have come to 
expect. 

The game ended in the ninth with the Line 
contingent.leading the parade with four runs 
to the Town brigade’s two. 

Excellent hitting and still better fielding 
by both teams was a feature of the game. 
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New material, Messrs. Hatch and Paterson 
for Tela, and Messrs. Hayden and Arm- 
strong for the Liners, performed most credit- 
ably. 

Sunday evening the Baseball Club played 
host to the people of Tela at the Dining Hall, 
where an excellent dance was held. The music 
furnished by the “Tela Troubadours” left 
nothing to be desired. ‘“‘Bohunk” Reynolds 
and his trusty fiddle, just back from a lengthy 
leave of absence, was a welcome addition to 
this rapidly improving group of music makers. 


The S..S. Atenas arrived early and the offi- 
cers and passengers were invited to attend the 
dance. They responded with considerable en- 
thusiasm and the fact that the majority of 
them remained to the end of the festivities 
(three A. M.) was rather good evidence of 
their enjoyment. 

Some people in the Tela Division have pe- 
culiar habits. One of the most amusing, per- 
haps, is that little one Bob Stark indulges in 
quite often. 

Robert sits down at his desk and rings the 
telephone, then quickly picks up the receiver 
and in a loud, firm voice, says, “Hello”! 

The word is no sooner spoken before he 
begins to look foolish and glances hurriedly 
around the drafting room to see if anyone 
has noticed it. 

The staff, being properly trained, maintains 
a dignified silence. 

Thomas Barbour, Professor of Compara- 
tive Zoology at Harvard University, and 
Messrs. Hammond and Brooks, both of Dr. 
Barbour’s party, were Tela visitors during 


March. 


Considerable comment is being heard these 
days concerning the improved personal ap- 
pearance of the Ulua District farmers. 


Neatness in personal appearance, especially 
on trips to Tela, as well as in reports and 
pay-rolls, is now the order of the day accord- 
ing to a new ruling just issued from the Dis- 
trict Office. 


Dr. Taliaferro of Chicago University, Mrs. 
Taliaferro, and Dr. Taliaferro’s assistant, 
Miss Coventry, arrived on the S. S. Cop- 
pename late in March. 

Dr. Taliaferro, who spent several weeks in 
Tela last year in connection with a malaria 
survey, is here again for further study. 


Prominent names appearing on the register 
at the Lancetilla Experimental Station for the 
month of March were Mr. Rufus Dawes 
(brother of the boss of the Senate), Mrs. 
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Dawes, Mr.-and Mrs.. George Drexel, . and 
Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Beach, all of whom 
were cruise passengers on board the S. S. 
Zacapa. 

Don Jose Martinez, dining hall steward, 
has been running an additional picture show 
for the past few weeks. Pop-corn business 
must be pretty good. 

Donaldo Guerrero, the handsome sheik in 
the Land Office, is in love again, according 
to Frank Bradley. It’s remarkable what true 
love will do; Frank says Donaldo hasn’t 
bought a drink for weeks. 

The airplane returned: from Tegucigalpa 
on Sunday, March 13, with Kirby Enochs as 
passenger. We have received several in- 
quiries as to why Joe Thome has had so much 
line work to supervise since Kirby’s return. 
All correspondence relative ‘to this mystery 
should be addressed to the Local Representa- 
tive of UNrFRuITCco at Tela. 

Messrs. Mais, Otter, Baker and Thome 
seem to be doing most of their golf practic- 
ing at the mess hall with Frank Bradley as 
coach, and as a result were taken for a neat 
trimming on March 12 by the “Famous 
Four”, composed of Messrs. Thomas, Nutter, 
Whittaker and Beasley. 

Bill is still passing out alibis for his con- 
federates and is loud in his protests that it 
can’t be done again. 

J. G. McClure, one time Assistant Chief 
Clerk in the Tela Accounting Department and 
now Chief Clerk of that Department in the 
Castilla Division, surprised all of his old 
friends in Tela by blowing in on the Atenas 
late in March. “Mac” had been up to Boston 
on a little business trip and was on his way 
home. He looked quite prosperous and showed 
no ill effects from his three weeks’ sojourn in 
the “bean country”. We were all mighty 
glad to see him. i 

Lee Hunsinger and his assistant, Mr. T. P, 
Simmons (the lad with the soft voice), were 
welcome visitors during March. We don’t 
know what they came over for besides the 
pasear. Lee says about all he did was to eat 
and T’. P. played golf most of the time. 

Another golf tournament under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Beasley and Mr. Davis is sched- 
uled to take place on March 26 and 27. 

All of our local golfers are keen for the 
competition and a great number of entries are 
expected. 

Detailed results and the names of the win- 
ners will appear in a forthcoming issue of 
Unirruirco. 


On Tuesday, March 8, Professor Robert 
W. Hodgson of the College of Agriculture, 
University of California, addressed the So- 
ciety on ‘Principals of Irrigation and Cultiva- 
tion as Applied to Fruit Crops’. “The meet- 
ing, which was held in the field, was attended 
by practically all the overseers of the Tela 
Railroad Company as well as by many other 
men from the Farms and Engineering De- 
partments. 

At Farm 10, Progreso District, the irriga- 
tion methods now employed in this Division 
were examined and discussed. Much to the 
satisfaction of those responsible, Professor 
Hodgson considered these methods to be eco- 
nomical and efficient. In order to ascertain 
the depth to which it is necessary to moisten 
the soils of our banana plantations, two mats 
were dug out, one in heavy clay loam, and 
one in sandy soil, and the root systems were 
studied. 

Later in the afternoon the group adjourned 
to the Overseer’s House at Farm 12, where, 
with the aid of a blackboard, Professor 
Hodgson gave a most interesting account of 
the fundamental principles underlying culti- 
vation of the soil and the use of irrigating 
water. His description of recent experiments 
in California, some of which throw new light 
on old questions, provoked much lively dis- 
cussion. It was stated, for example, that the 
old belief in the efficacy of cultivation and 
“dust mulching” as a means of retaining mois- 
ture in the soil has been proved erroneous, ex- 
cept from the standpoint that cultivation keeps 
down weeds which rob the soil of moisture. 
Cultivation is valuable, however, because it 
aerates the soil and makes plant food avail- 
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able. It is particularly necessary for this rea- 
son on clay soils which naturally have poor 
aeration. 

Motor Car 99 took home the visiting mem- 
bers from Tela and Guaymas, still arguing 
violently, at a late hour. 

Another meeting of the Society took place 
on the evening of March 22 when ‘Thomas 
Barbour, Professor of Comparative Zoology, 
Harvard University, addressed the Society on 
“Tropical and Other Reptiles.”” he subject 
chosen was fortunate as our interest in snakes 
has been greatly augmented since the opening 
of the Antivenin Institute Station at Lan- 
cetilla. (See March issue). 

Professor Barbour first outlined the evolu- 
tionary growth and development—or setback 
—of the vertebrates and amphibians, with par- 
ticular reference to reptiles. It was empha- 
sized that reptiles are not degenerate but that 
they are highly specialized. No doubt there 
are many wives who would be pleased if their 
husbands fed only from three to eight times 
a year, as we were informed is the habit of 
some snakes! The story of how the fangs 
were developed from the teeth was fascinating. 

Professor Barbour stated that the study of 
frogs and toads was of much greater interest 
than that of reptiles, and he proceeded to ex- 
plain some of the peculiar methods developed 
by them for carrying their young. We learned 
that croaking toads scattered voung from their 
mouths upon the water during their nightly 
chorus! 

- Before opening the lively discussion which 
followed his lecture, Professor Barbour ap- 
pealed for sustained assistance for the Snake 
Farm and asked for our full cooperation. The 
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discussion certainly was animated. The Pro- 
fessor was bombarded with questions from all 
sides, to which he gave clear and comprehen- 
sive replies. Many of our favorite snake 
legends were exploded. The hoop-snake does 
not put its tail into its mouth and roll away; 
the whip-snake does not thrash its human 
enemies; neither does the glass-snake break 
itself into pieces, to reassemble when danger 
has passed. 

An examination of the fangs and teeth of 
living specimens of Barba Amarilla and Boa 
f proved very interesting and a very instruc- 
| tive demonstration by Mr. D. D. H. March 
on the handling of snakes closed one of the 
most interesting lectures it has been the good 
fortune of the Society to hear. 


On March 13 The Tela Baseball Club 

: staged its second successful boxing tournament 

in the mammoth arena at the Baseball Park 

before a record crowd of over eleven hundred 

people from Tela, Ceiba, La Lima, and San 
Pedro. 

Each of the twelve participants executed 
his part in a capable or at least entertaining 
manner and when the last gong had sounded 
it was proclaimed by all who had the pleasure 
of attending to have been the best show ever 
staged in the Tropics. 

Julio Alfaro, lightweight champion of the 
Republic of Honduras, successfully defended 
his title against Jimmie Leiva, but the con- 
sensus of opinion is that there would have been 
a new wearer of the crown had not Jimmie 
fractured his right hand in the sixth round. 
Regardless of this handicap Leiva put up a 
fast and furious battle right up to the last 
bell. The bout was judged a draw, much to 
the disgust of a large number of the spectators. 


oe rng : 


Battling Hardy and 


w % 


Scout. Woodward 


by a couple of Caribs who steadfastly refused 
to annoy each other. The roars of the multi- 
tude, augmented by the music of Andy Gar- 
saud’s Construction Department Band and the 
added ao of “no fight, no pay,” had little 
or no effect ; nothing would induc 7 
giants to fight, ae 

Battling Hardy and Scout Woodward, both : 
poening im at exactly forty-nine pounds, Sin 
ought three Snappy rounds to 4 draw. 


K. O. Greene and Alfonzo Hernandez 


Cristobal 


The “Toloa”’, flag-dressed, in honor of the Vice President of the United States 


Like a veritable queen of the seas, the 
Great White liner T’oloa steamed majes- 
tically through the opening in the breakwater 
and up into the Canal channel, wending her 
way among various craft toward her berth at 
Pier 6, Cristobal. She was adorned with flags 
and pennants of many nations. Her gleaming 
white sides reflected the sapphire waters of 
Limon Bay. Overhead the Air Force of the 
Panama Canal Department, in battle order, 
continually changed its formation, and now 
and then some daring aviator broke the ranks 
to greet with some intricate aerial stunt the 
distinguished visitor, General Charles G. 
Dawes, Vice President of the United States. 
As the S$. S. Toloa nosed into her berth at 
Pier 6, the 14th Infantry Band burst into 
lively music and General Dawes and his party 
were seen with Captain Charles W. Whidden 
on the navigation bridge, returning the greet- 
ings of their friends on the pier. At the dock 
to greet the General and his party were Briga- 
dier-General Merriweather Walker, Gover- 
nor of the Panama Canal; his Excellency 
J. D. Arosemena, Governor of the Province of 
Colon; John G. South, American Minister to 
the Republic of Panama; Major-General 
Charles H. Martin, commanding the Panama 
Canal Department of the United States 
Army; Admiral George Day, Commandant 
of the 15th Naval District ; Brigadier-General 
George S. Simmonds, commanding the 19th 
Infantry Brigade, and Colonel Arthur G. 
Fisher, commanding the Air Force on the 
Isthmus. The 14th Regiment Infantry was 
drawn up in parade formation along Dock 6, 
and as the Vice President came down the 
gang-plank they snapped into the salute, after 


which, in company with General Martin and 
General Simmonds, Mr. Dawes inspected the 
troops. Escorted by General Martin, Gen- 
eral Simmonds, Admiral Day, Governor 
Walker, Governor Arosemena and Mr. South, 
the party boarded a special train provided to 
carry them to Gatun and Balboa. 


General Dawes and Mrs. Dawes leaving the 
iS. See Roloa? 
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Showing Brigadier-General Dawes, Ma- 
jor-General Martin and Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Simmonds leaving Pier 6, Cristobal, 
after imspecting the Guard of Honor. 
The “Toloa” may be seen in the left 
background 

Below: General Dawes and Governor 
Walker on the gigantic gates of the 
Panama Canal at Gatun Locks 


The members of the Vice President’s party 


included the General and Mrs. Dawes, their 


daughter, Miss Virginia Dawes, Miss Rena 
Decker, Mr. and Mrs. Denman Dawes, and 
Mr. and Mrs. K, L. Ames. 

Before leaving the S. S. Toloa, General 
Dawes expressed _his great satisfaction with 
the service he had received and presented Cap- 
tain Whidden with one of his famous pipes. 

After visiting the Isthmus Mr. Dawes and 
his party returned to New Orleans by the S. S. 
Cartago sailing March 30. The General re- 
ceived a brilliant send-off. The 14th Infan- 
try Band remained at the pier until the 
Cartago had slipped into the Channel, and 
as she steamed gracefully toward the gateway 
of Colon Harbor the guns of Battery Morgan 
roared the Vice President’s salute. 


Mr. H. S. Blair, Manager of the Panama 
Division, sailed from Cristobal to Almirante 
onthe So So ere iin February 27, and re- 


turned to Cristobal on the S. S. San Benito 
March 3, 
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Mr. J. D. Parks, Assistant to the Vice 
President, New Orleans Division, was a vis- 
itor to Cristobal on the S. S. Heredia Feb- 
ruary 27, Mr. Parks has been to Cristobal 
Division on three occasions since entering the 
service of the Unirep Frurr Company, and 
while on the Isthmus celebrated his twenty- 
second anniversary of service with our Com- 
pany. He is as popular in ‘Cristobal as he 
is in New Orleans, and we sincerely hope he 
will find time to revisit us regularly in the 
future. 

Mr. George Blakeley, accompanied by 
Mrs. Blakeley and their son and daughter- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. George Blakeley, Jr., 
were cruise passengers on the S. S. Calamares 
arriving at the Isthmus March 3. Mr. 
Blakeley is an executive of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. The Blakeley’s thor- 
oughly enjoyed their trip, as well as their 
sojourn on the Isthmus. They left for Port 
Limon on the same steamer, March 4. 

Mr. F. J. Baron of the Panama Division, 
who for some time past has been stationed 
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on the Isthmus, sailed for Almirante on the 
S. S. Heredia February 27, and returned to 
Cristobal on the S. S. San Benito March 3. 
Mr. Baron’s stories of trips through the in- 
terior of Panama and various other Central 
and South American countries have proved 
very interesting to readers of UNIFRUITCO. 

Mr. Wm. Meneely, accompanied by Mrs. 
Meneely, was a visitor to Cristobal on the 
S. S. Calamares arriving March 3. Mr. 
Meneely, who is a manufacturer of bells, had 
the honor of making a copy of the Liberty 
Bell for the Sesqui-centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Verricer Tufhall Peacocke has been 
transferred from the Cristobal office to the 
banana plantations at Armila on the San Blas 
coast, Panama. Peacocke will be missed at 
Cristobal, and we are sure that Armila and 
Perme will be considerably brightened by his 
presence. 

Colonel A. Board, a prominent manufac- 
turer and sportsman of Louisville, Ky., ar- 
rived with a large and joyous party of sight- 
seers from various sections of Kentucky, on 
the S. S. Cartago, in from New Orleans and 
Havana March 6. After inspecting the 
Locks at Gatun and passing over the Isthmus 
by rail, the male members of the party were 
divided in their desire to attend the races or 
to enjoy the mint juleps at the Century Club. 
Like good Kentuckians, they took in the races 
at the Juan Franco Track. ‘These people 
are having a very interesting and pleasant 
sojourn on the Pacific Side. They will re- 
turn to Cristobal on March 8 to take in all 
the interesting features of the Atlantic Side, 
sailing for Havana on the 5S. S. Cartago 
March 9. 

Count Vivian Hollander was among the 
prominent passengers arriving at Cristobal on 
the S. S. Carare from Trinidad. 

Commissioner Joseph Payton of Jersey 
City, accompanied by his sister, Miss Jennie 
Payton, made the cruise of the Caribbean on 
the S. S. Calamares, arriving at the Isthmus 
March 3. 

Among the passengers on the S. S. Cavina 
on her arrival at Cristobal March 5, were 
Sir Thomas Lyle and Lady Rose Lyle; also 
the Honorable Richard Lee and Mrs. Lee. 

Mr. Albert Runkel, accompanied by Mrs. 
Runkel, arrived at Cristobal on the S. S. 
Calamares March 3. Mr. and Mrs. Runkel 
thoroughly enjoyed their trip on the Spanish 
Main and the big Canal. Mr. Runkel is 
the manufacturer of the famed Runkel’s Co- 
coa and Chocolates. His home is at Mount 


Vernon, New York. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Moore of Jersey 
City were among the cruise passengers on 
the S. S. Calamares, March 3. Mr. Moore 
is well known in political circles in New 
Jersey. 

Another arrival very prominent in political 
circles was Mr. Frank Rutherford, who was 
accompanied by Mrs. Rutherford. The home 
of the Rutherfords is in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Sigmond Rotschild, accompanied by 
Mrs. Rotschild, arrived at the Isthmus on 
the S. S. Calamares March 3. They thor- 
oughly enjoyed all the points of interest shown 
them by our cruise conductors. Mr. Rots- 
child is a leather goods manufacturer of Bos- 
ton. é 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Jordan were 
among the large party which came to the 
Isthmus on the S. S. Calamares March 3. 
Mr. Jordan is a theatrical broker of Boston. 
The Jordans thoroughly enjoyed every mo- 
ment of their stay on the Isthmus and looked 
forward to their Costa Rican trip. The Na- 
tional Theatre of San Jose, Costa Rica, will 
no doubt prove of great interest to them. 

Mr. T. V. Harnett, Manager of the Brit- 
ish American Tobacco Company’s interests at 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, and Mrs. Barnett, 
arrived at the Isthmus on the S. S. Sixaola 
on March 9. They enjoyed their stay at 
Kingston, Jamaica, and on the Isthmus so 
much, they decided to extend their trip by 
visiting San Jose, Costa Rica. They sailed, 
therefore, for Costa Rica on the San Bruno 
March 10 and expect to return on the Paris- 
mina March 16; then after a week’s stay on 
the Isthmus they will connect with the 
Carrillo from Cristobal, March 24. 

The Sixaola arriving at Cristobal, March 9, 
carried many prominent passengers, the fore- 
most of whom was Mrs. Helen Robinson, wife 
of Mr. Theodore D. Robinson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the United States Navy. Mrs. 
Robinson, whose maiden name was Helen 
Roosevelt, is a daughter of Mr. James R. 
Roosevelt of New York, and Helen Astor, 
and the niece of Franklin D. Roosevelt, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy in President 
Wilson’s Cabinet, and former Nominee for 
Vice President with Mr. Cox in the campaign 
of 1920. Mr. Theodore D. Robinson is the 
nephew of ex-President Roosevelt. Mrs. Rob- 
inson was accompanied by her two daughters, 
Miss Helen Roosevelt Robinson and Miss 
Alida Roosevelt Robinson. After their ar- 
rival at Cristobal, the Robinson party and 
Governor Merriweather Walker of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, President Rudolfo Chairi, 
President of the Republic of Panama and 
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Major-General Charles H. Martin, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Panama Canal Depart- 
ment of the United States Army, reviewed the 
U. S. Battle Fleet from the U. S. Flagship 
Seattle in Cristobal Harbor, as the guests of 
Admiral Hughes. 

Mrs. Emory Land, wife of Captain Land, 
Air Service of the U. S. Navy, who is now 
with the Fleet in Cristobal Harbor, was also 
a member of the Robinson party. 

Major-General Andrew Hero, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps of the U. S. Army, was another 
eminent passenger on the Sixaola on an in- 
spection trip of the Isthmus. 

Another arrival on the Sixaola was Mr. 
John McGregor, Assistant to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Gulf and West Indies 
Steamship Lines, who is in charge of the 
oil properties of these combined Steamship 
Companies. 

Prominent oil men, executives of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, arrived for 
a tour of inspection of their Company’s prop- 
erty. Among these officials were Mr. William 
Ellsworth, Mr. Clyde Craig, Dr. Eugene 
Shaw, Mr. Oliver Hopkins, Mr. Fred Bimel 
and Dr, Alvin Schoenleiber. Dr. Schoenleiber 
is a scientist of international reputation and 
his GB work in connection with synthetic 
gasoline has turned the eyes of the scientific 
world on him. 

Through passengers on this trip were Sen- 
ator Ignacio Granados and his son Rodrigo. 
The Senator is of the Department of Santa 
Marta, United States of Colombia, and is a 
very famous statesman and diplomat. These 
gentlemen were returning from a vacation 
spent in the United States and Europe. 

Intransit passengers were Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Savage and Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
Shoemaker. Mr. Savage is the head of the 
International Electric Company, a subsidiary 
of the General Electric Company in Colombia. 
Mr. Shoemaker is an executive of Warren 
Brothers, Boston, and is on his way to Bogota 
to superintend a mammoth paving program. 


Caprarn W. C. TOWELL brought the 
S. S$. Ulua into Cristobal early on the morning 
of March 17. The vessel made a pretty sight 
with her sides gleaming white and her rails 
crowded with happy voyagers in quest of 
sight-seeing and adventure in the lands of 
the conquistadores. 

Among the passengers were Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Stearns of Washington, D. C.: Com- 
mander Joel Boone, Medical Officer of 
the presidential yacht, the Mayflower, and 
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Mrs. Helen Boone; Senator and Mrs. 
Walter Edge of New Jersey; Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Wellman; Mr. Elihu Thomson, 
well-known scientist and one of the found- 
ers of the General Electric Company; Mr. C. 
H. Ingalls, Vice President of the New York 
Central Railroad, and Mrs. Ingalls; Mr. Ed- 
mond Bronner, Vice President of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad, and Mrs. Bronner; 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Tuttle; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln Balis. 

Mr. John McClure, Chief Clerk of the 
Accounting Department of Puerto Castilla, 
passed through Cristobal, arriving on the S. S. 
Carrillo from New York March 16 and sail- 
ing for Puerto Castilla on the S. §. Atenas 
March 17, 

Arrivals from Santa Marta on the S. S. 
Sixaola were Mr. Carl Krauth and his as- 
sistants, Messrs. Herbert Schumaker, Donald 
Allen and Harold Westhaven. 

Among the passengers sailing from Cristo- 
bal for Kingston on the S. S. Ariguani was 
the Right Honorable James Lowther, G.C.B., 
P.C., J-P., ELM. DL. CL ba. Ds 
Viscount of Ullswater, formerly Speaker of 
the House of Commons. His Lordship was 
accompanied by Viscountess Ullswater. The 
Viscount and Viscountess reside at Campea 
Ashe, Suffolk, England. : 

Cristobal Division was happy to welcome 
Mr. Minor C. Keith, who arrived on thé 
S. S. Heredia March 20. Mr. Keith was 
accompanied by Mrs. Keith and their nephew, 
Minor Keith. The Keiths are enjoying their 
visit to the Isthmus and are at present stay- 
ing at the Hotel Washington. 

Other passengers arriving March 20 were 
Mr, and Mrs. Robert Woodruff and party. 
Mr. Woodruff, who is President of the Coca 
Cola Company of Atlanta, Ga., is on his way 
to Lima, Peru, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs: 
Heath and Mr. Joseph Bennett. 

Mr. Charles Adamson, accompanied by 
Mrs. Adamson, was a passenger on the S. S. 
Heredia arriving March 20. Mr. Adamson 
is a well-known lawyer of Philadelphia and 
is a kinsman and intimate friend of Judge 
Adamson of Georgia. Mr. Adamson passed 
through Panama on his way to California in 
1882, when he was twenty years of age. At 
that time his father was the United States 
Consul General to Colombia at Panama City. 
Mr. Adamson has gazed with wonder at the 
strides which Panama has made since his last 
visit. The Adamsons thoroughly enjoyed 
their trip through the Canal and were lavish 
in their praise of the treatment received while 
passengers on the Heredia. 
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Among the passengers on the S..S. Toloa 
in from New York, Cuba and Jamaica March 
25, were: Mr. and Mrs. William Schrafft 
of Boston, Mr. and Mrs. John Carroll and 
daughter Lila, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Walker of Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Schrafft is 
the manufacturer of the famous Schrafft 
candy; Mr. Carroll is a prominent stockbroker 
of Boston; and Mr. Walker is one of the lead- 
ing architects of the middle west. 

We take great pleasure in stating that Mrs. 
Paul West, wife of the Division Manager at 
Cristobal, has recovered sufficiently from her 
recent illness to be able to leave the Samaritan 
Hospital and return to her home. We sin- 
cerely hope that she will continue to improve 
rapidly. 

Mr. Harold White of the Colombia Divi- 
sion, who has been at the Samaritan Hospital 
for two months, has completely recovered from 
his illness. Mr. White sailed for Santa 
Marta on the S. S. Tivives March 31. Dur- 
ing his sojourn on the Isthmus he made many 
friends, who regret to see him leave. 

Mr. G. W. Grey is a newcomer with the 
Unirep Fruir Company, as a bill of lading 
clerk. 


Philip Wise Hamilton, the weighty finan- 
cier of Cristobal Division, who in his spare 
moments hunts the nimble and ubiquitous ba- 
nana, suffers at times from lapse of memory. 
There is really only one thing that he never 
forgets, and that is to answer mess call. This 
habit grew on him in the War while he acted 
as Mess Sergeant for Uncle Sam. His lat- 
est lapse was when he carried his heavily laden 
pocketbook to the Chase National Bank for 
deposit and parked on Bolivar Street his 1926 
Dodge touring car, by means of which he 
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manages to save shoe leather. After counting 
over his large and unwieldy bunch of money, 
he wandered from the bank back to the office. 
Later in the afternoon he actually accused 
some of Uncle Sam’s sailors of the Atlantic 
Destroyer Flotilla anchored in Cristobal Har- 
bor of stealing his car. While on his way 
home, much depressed at the loss of his 
Dodge, he suddenly spied it parked on Bolivar 
Street, where it had been occupying much- 
needed space during the entire day. 

If a clergyman ever actually cusses, then 
the Reverend A. B. Boynton, Pastor of the 
Union Church of Cristobal probably used 
many mean words when he was dragged from 
his comfortable bed on the night of March 
23 to unite in holy wedlock Mr. Herman 
Cook, 26, of Franklin, La., who in his spare 
time acts as Purser of the S. S. Turrialba, 
and Miss Lillian Leola Sears, 19, of Winter 
Haven, Fla., who was a cruise passenger on 
the Turrialba. Brother J. S. Campbell, clerk 
of the court at Cristobal, was another who 
was disturbed by this romantic wedding. We 
regret exceedingly that Mr. Cook was so se- 
cret in entering the holy bonds of matrimony 
at our port. 

Sailing for New York by the S. S. Toloa 
on March 25 were Mr. and Mrs. James FE. 
Lanehart. Mr. Lanehart is a prominent news- 
paper man who is identified at the present 
time with the New York Journal, the Mirror 
and the Standard News Association. He was 
on the Isthmus for several days and was lavish 
in his praise of the wonderful climate. Mr. 
Lanehart has accomplished many things in 
journalism. He made the cruise around the 
world with Admiral Evans, attended Presi- 
dent Wilson in the latter’s campaign and was 
associated with several other presidents. 


of Havana 


El Templete 


L TEMPLETE, a point of great in- 
terest to visiting tourists, was erected in 1828 
and stands on the spot where the first mass 
was celebrated in Havana. It was built as a 
memorial to San Cristobal de Colon, patron 
saint of Havana, and to commemorate the be- 
ginning of this now important commercial city. 
Once a year, on November 16, it is opened 
to the public, at which time it is visited by 


crowds of people, following a custom of many 
years’ standing. 

On one wall of the only room that El 
Templete contains, there is a large oil paint- 
ing by Vermay, the Spanish artist. The paint- 
ing depicts the celebration of the first mass, 
and represents the white-robed priest and 
a number of leaders of the pioneer colony, 
which was later to become the Havana of 


today, with its many churches, schools and 
modern buildings and_ its happy and _pros- 
perous people. Two other paintings by the 
same artist portray a meeting of the City 
Council in those early days, and the dedication 
of El Templete in March, 1828. 

The present site-of Havana was not the 
first chosen by the early pioneers. Diego 
Velasquez founded the city of San Cristobal 
de Colon near the Guines River and later the 
site was moved to the mouth of the Almen- 
dares, on the north shore of the Island where 
the trade winds blew fresh during the heat of 
the Summer. Here the little colony settled 
down to make a home in this new country, 
far from the friends and scenes of former days, 
but encouraged by the ‘delightful climate and 
the fertility of the soil which gave such splen- 
did results for the efforts put forth. 

As always with a pioneer people, there were 
among them restless ones who sought new 
fields to conquer. Thus the Island was grad- 
ually explored and eventually the beautiful 
bay of Havana, landlocked and a refuge for 
ships in times of storm, was discovered. Scme, 
realizing the advantages of such a location, 
suggested removal of the colony to this new 
spot. However, it took long argument and 
much persuasion to convince the women of 
the wisdom of this move. They were settled 
in their homes and dreaded the thought of 
again uprooting and leaving behind the re- 
sults of their work, to start anew. After three 
years of controversy they were won over to the 
change. Gathering together their household 
goods, thev once more left behind familiar 
scenes and journeved to the new location, the 
Present site of the city of Havana, on the 
west coast of the harbor. 
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El Templete, a memo- 
vial to San Cristobal de 
Colon, patron saint of 
Havana 


The first mass was celebrated under a huge 
ceiba tree, on November 16, 1519, in honor 
of Christopher Columbus, discoverer of the 
New World, and in thanksgiving for their 
safe arrival. This tree for a long time marked 
the spot where all public gatherings and con- 
ferences took place. It was cut down in 1753 
by order of the Governor, to be replaced by 
what he considered a more fitting commemora- 
tion of the first mass—a tablet of stone. Three 
shoots from the old tree were planted beside 
the shaft and one of them stil] flourishes, now 
grown to a large tree. In 1828 the present 
memorial was built at a cost of $29,693, of 
which amount nearly half was raised by vol- 
untary public subscription. 

Sitting with eyes half closed on one of the 
benches in the Plaza de Armas, the little park 
which the Templete overlooks, absorbing the 
Cuban sunshine, cheeks fanned by the soft 
breezes from the Gulf, it is easy to picture the 
scene in those early days—the forest all 
around, the distant glimmer of the waters of 
the bay, and gathered together in the shade 
of the giant ceiba tree a small group of forty 
or fifty pioneers, who had risked the dangers 
of the deep to make a home in this new land; 
the white-robed priest chanting the mass, and 
in the background the copper hues of In- 
dian faces, puzzled but friendly and interested 
onlookers. . . 

A newsboy shouts, “El Pais!” and we are 
back in the present, in modern Havana, mar- 
veling at the changes a few hundred years 
can bring in the onward march of civiliza- 
tion. 

Following the organization of the Havana 
Steamship Conference from North Atlantic 


May, 1927 


Ports and from Gulf and South Atlantic 
Ports of the United States to Havana, Cuba, 
and the meeting held at St. Augustine, Fla., 
the Freight Traffic Representatives of the 
Lines constituting these Conferences spent the 
week of February 22-26 at Havana. ‘The 
purpose was to deal with local phases of the 
matter and to familiarize the local representa- 
tives of the Lines with the rules and regula- 
tions established by the Conferences. “These 
of necessity are quite complicated and involve 
the elimination of certain practices which have 
heretofore prevailed. 

It was, therefore, most helpful that the of- 
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ficials referred to should have visited Havana 
and gone over the matter locally in order to 
explain the many questions which naturally 
arose. 

At the same time the occasion gave Mr. W. 
V. Harloe, our Freight Trafic Manager, an 
excellent opportunity to confer with the heads 
of the various departments and review mat- 
ters of mutual interest. 

Visits of this kind invariably prove most 
beneficial for in a general exchange of ideas 
and information a better and clearer under- 
standing is usually arrived at. 


First Season of Boston's Bowling League 
Most Successful 


Cups awarded winners of the Boston Bowling League 


"Tue Bowling League of the UNrFrurtco 
Club of Boston had a most successful first 
season. [Twelve teams participated in 22 
matches. “These were divided into two series. 
The team led by Ben Wright won the first 
series while Bud Fisher’s crew carried away 
the honors in the second series. In an ex- 
citing roll-off Wright’s team won by the nar- 
row margin of 7 pins, thereby gaining the 
season’s championship. 

At a stag banquet on the evening of April 
5, each member of the winning team was sur- 


prised to receive a handsome cup donated by 
the Club. Ben Wright was also the recipient 
of a cup emblematical of his ability to lead 
the league with an average of 99, to reap the 
highest single of 138 and the highest three 
string total of 353. 

The members of the winning team were 
Wright, Captain, and Kenneth Nugent and 
L. W. Evelyn, all of Long Wharf, and 
Wallace Ward and Phil Leawood of the Gen- 
eral Office. 
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| 
Snaps From the Banes Division Transfers during the month of March in- | 
N cluded Mr. J. C. B. Davidson, Assistant Su- 
width perintendent of Merchandise, who was trans- i 
Mr. oP R. Kansas ferred to the Costa Rica Division. Mr. Dav- | 


idson has been with us for about six years and 
his many friends here wish him success in his 
new position. 

Captain Howell of the Preston Division 
paid us a flying visit. 

Several successful Carnival dances were held 


Superintendent of Merchandise 


during March in the Cuban town. Included f 
in these was the usual Baile Infantil de Dis- 
fraz, which was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
youngsters, 
A successful bridge was given by the Banes 
Athletic Club in the Club rooms on the night 
of March 26. Prizes were won by Mr. and 
Mrs. Toupin. 
Mrs. Colin Shaw, wife of the Mayoral of 
| Naranjo Dulce Farm, and Mrs. Cockshott, 
| of Lindero Farm, left for a vacation in Ja- 
maica. 
An exciting baseball game took place on 
f Sunday, March 13, in which a team composed 
entirely of Banes bachelors went down in de- 
feat before “Bill” Hiscock’s married veterans. 
- Owing to our scant water supply it is some- 
| | M R. KANSAS came to Banes in Decem- ape eae the use ele 
ber, 1924, and since that time has made many °F cig ite anc de 9 “k Rowers, ic f steal 
friends in the Division through his capable 0" © a periods t ne wite of a new pare 
handling of the Company Stores and his genial Banes called up the Superintendent of Con- 
personality. Mr. Kansas joined the Unirep struction and by mistake Was connected with 
Fruir Company in July, 1915, and has held the Superintendent of Merchandise. 
the following positions: _ When can I put on my hose?” she asked 
Clerk General Office, Boston. vee sweetly, : 3 my 
Asst. Chief Clerk Accounting Dept., Directly alter your knickers, my dear, 
Guatemala Division. : replied Mr. Kansas. 
Steamship Agent, Tela, Honduras. en 
Asst. Chief Clerk Accounting Dept., Tela. 
Chief Clerk, Accounting Dept.. Preston. Ardent golfer (trying to get on his pet topic 
Assistant to the Traveling Auditor, Boston. — of conversation): May I ask—er—what Is 
Asst. Supt. Merchandise. Preston. your handicap? 
Superintendent Merchandise, Guatemala. Stranger (sadly): Wife and eight children. 


Bill) Hiscock and his 
team of married men 


Truxillo 


A SPANISH class has been formed by 
Miss Rosa Aguirre, new arrival from San 
Pedro Sula. It is rumored that several ot 
the “students” attending have been speaking 
Spanish for the past few years. 

Mr. Ennis Waldrop, of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, has joined the Farms Department and 
has been stationed in the Castilla Office. 

Don Roberto Woolfolk, of the Manager’s 
Office, has been transferred temporarily to 
‘Tegucigalpa on special work. 

Mr. H. J. Hays, who for seven years stood 
in the same spot and tightened up the same 
bolts on some seven million Fords, is now 
Master Mechanic on one of the numerous 
Underwoods in the Manager’s Office. 

Dick Wooten, he of “For the Love of Ire- 
land” fame, has returned from an extended 
trip to Blighty. During his vacation he under- 
went an operation for appendicitis but arrived 
home “feeling fine’ and ‘glad to be back”’. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris and family, of Tela, 
passed through Castilla on the Reventazon on 
their way to England on vacation. 

Miss Fannie Woodville of La Ceiba has 
been visiting her sister, Mrs. A. A. Newell 
for the past few weeks. 

Mr. J. G. McClure, Chief Clerk of the 
Accounting Department, is in Boston. 

Miss Castilla, our famous speed boat, spent 
a night last month somewhere between Cas- 
tilla and Cristales. ‘Therefore, we offer cer- 
tain apologies to a certain Division. In other 
words, you win, Tela! 

Mr. George L. Harshaw recently arrived 
from Almirante. He has been appointed Su- 
perintendent of our Merchandise Department. 

During the latter part of February and the 
first part of March, we had the pleasure of 
visits from Messrs. W. L. Long, H. S. Hyde, 
T. J. Barnett and J. W. Heim. 

Mr. A. E. Langston, formerly of Preston 
Division, arrived in Castilla several weeks ago. 
He has been promoted to the position of Su- 
perintendent of the M. & S. Department. 

William C. Munroe sailed on a recent 
Coppename, having been transferred to the 
‘Dealers Service of the Fruir Disparcu 
CoMPANY at Omaha, Nebraska. 

Dr. Hulinghorst, President of the Nacional 
Cigareete Factory in La Ceiba, has offered 
a silver loving cup for the best baseball team 
on the north coast of Honduras—details to be 
worked out by the teams and to include Bar- 


rios, Tela, Cortes, La Ceiba and Castilla. De- 
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spite consistent rumors to the contrary, Cas- 
tilla has and always has had, the best baseball 
team in the Tropics, and we feel as if this 
were a little unfair to the other teams. We 
have therefore suggested that in order to keep 
the cup it should be won two years in suc- 
cession. This is to salve our consciences when 
the end of the second year finds the cup safely 
installed in the Castilla Club. However, 
should there be any doubt in the minds of the 
other Divisions as to the proper place for the 
cup, we will be glad to hear from them. 


i 


i 
A 


| 


—contributed by V. HB. Fewell 


Recipe for Potaje De Garbanzos 

Soak the garbanzos (chick-peas) in water 
the night before. Two hours before serving 
put the garbanzos in a saucepan on stove add- 
ing sufficient water, salt, small pieces of 
potato, and ham-bone. When the garbanzos 
start to soften, add a fried sauce made of to- 
matoes, onions, chopped ham, and garlic (very 
little of garlic) and continue boiling until 
the garbanzos are tender and become tasty. 
Do not add much salt as the ham itself will 
add a flavoring of salt. 


Colombia 


MiLLions 
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Me EDGAR K. DUKE, who formerly 
worked both in Almirante and Castilla, ar- 
rived at Santa Marta on March 17. Mr. 
Duke came as Assistant Chief Clerk of the 
Accounting Department, to relieve Mr. R. M. 
Beasley, who has been transferred to the Man- 
ager’s Office as Chief Clerk. 

Another recent arrival in Santa Marta is 
Miss Jean Twiggins. After working in the 
General Office for two years, Miss T'wiggins 
decided to come to the Tropics to see what 
it is all about. 

One of the most welcome passengers for 
Santa Marta for a long time was Miss Mar- 
tha Vessels, Matron of the hospital. “Aunt” 
Martha, as she is affectionately known, re- 
turned from vacation on March 20. 

Mr. Bruce Hoggson left last week for a 
vacation. During his absence, Mr. W. H. 
Fitts of Rio Frio is acting as Chief Clerk to 
the Superintendent of Agriculture. 

A transfer of interest is that of Mr. B. C. 
Corwin. Ben has forsaken the nuts and bolts 
of the M. & S. Department for the intrica- 
cies of construction and cost-finding. 

Mr. A. R. Proenza, formerly of Banes, 
arrived in Santa Marta on March 22, Mr. 
Proenza will work in the Manager’s Office 


‘as translator. 


Mr. Samuel Crowther, one of the most 
prominent figures in the literary world, and 
his wife, have been visiting this Division. Mr. 
and Mrs. Crowther arrived March 25 and 
stayed here until March 28. 

Mr. R. A. Crespi returned from vacation 
on March 6, bringing his mother. After lis- 


tening to his sprightly tales of San Jose, one 
wonders why people ever go to the States on 
vacation. 

We are pleased to welcome Mr. J. B. Nor- 
wood, who will lend a hand in extracting 
the all-important dots and dashes from the 
circumambient ether. The rumors of his 
prowess on the baseball diamond materially 
add to his welcome—in this Division. 

Mrs. A. A. Pollan left on March. 8 for 
Guatemala, where she will visit friends. She 
will be missed throughout the Division, which 
wishes her a pleasant trip but hopes she won’+ 
be away for long. 

Other passengers on the same boat were: 
Mrs. W. S. McSwain, who will visit rela- 
tives in Mississippi; Mr. C. G. Moseley and 
Mr. P. H. Armijo, on vacation, and Mr. T. 
J. Barnett of the General Office. Mr. Bar- 
nett spent a week with us, during which many 
old friendships were renewed. : 

We have with us this week Mr. H. R. 
Lewis (known far and wide as “Sarge’’), 
traveling representative of the Purchasing 
Department. Mr. Lewis is making a survey 
of the rice, beans, and notions situation in 
Colombia. 


Mr. C. H. Krauth and his gang, Messrs. 
Schumaker, Allen, and Westhaver, folded 
their tents and set sail on March 15 after ex- 
amining the books and social situation of Santa 
Marta in a most magnificent manner. We 
are told that both operations were successful, 
and these gentlemen will be missed ‘in both 
circles. 
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Unifrivolity 
By RK. 


A correspondent wants to know what we think of the names chosen 
for the three new ships. As soon as we find out who named the ships 
we will answer this question. 


Among the most recent libelous statements brought to our notice was 
the caption: “Lo, the lowly banana” in connection with a newspaper 
picture of a lady entirely surrounded by hands of bananas. People 
seem to forget that even the lowliest bunch of bananas has six hands. 


The farthest north in self-effacement was attained by a recent ap- 
plicant for tropical employment who wrote: 


“T am single, of excellent health and of good reputation in Chicago. 
Knowing corporations’ aversion to convicts I happily confess to never 
having wistfully stared through prison bars, and trust I never shall.” 


An official from the General Office went down to Long Wharf one 
Monday recently to interview Mr. Lester Minchin and if the market 
had not been strong Lester would have sold him a car of bananas. 


An interesting sporting event to supplement the more serious de- 
liberations of the Annual Convention next fall would be a football 
game between two elevens composed exclusively of Directors of the 
Fruit DispatcH Company. 


Messrs. Harloe and Boud who have just returned from a rate meet- 
ing held in Atlanta, Georgia, report that a prominent New York 
theatrical producer. has engaged a room without bath during an en- 
forced stay in that city. 


One of our pessimistic friends has been lamenting the fact that 
bananas are protected by nature but not always by the dealer. 


This month’s ““Every-Month-a-Pest” is the fellow withthe periodic 
and unsolicited announcement “What this Company really needs, etc.” 
What this fellow really needs is less company. 


It is no secret that Shaker Brothers sell bananas in New. Orleans. 


Mr. Gooch has gone to Europe and we are not without hope that. 
our readers will soon get the real story of operations in Paris. 


Captain C. C. Baldwin’s Ford coupé does all the stalling in the New 
York Division. Even when it runs you can’t convince the General 
Superintendent that every knock is a boost. 


To paraphrase a contemporary: A man of creative ability should 
not confine himself to the preparation of expense accounts. 


Company correspondence will hereafter be double spaced. This 
eye-saving policy will give everybody an equal chance to find the straight 
banana. 
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Boston 


General Office 


T ere is most certainly opportunity of- 
fered stenographers in preparation for transfer 
and advancement in the Weekly Speed Class 
held at the General Office, and several stenoy- 
raphers unfailingly avail themselves of it. The 
various departments are helping the work by 
acquainting the students with subjects peculiar 
to them. For instance—the Engineering De- 
partment’s letters make them familiar with 
gauge ties, Gurley Wye levels, surface conden- 
sers, circulating pumps, etc.; the Marine De- 
partment acquaints them with ships’ names, 
galley gears, deckheads, pulp thermometers 
and charter parties, while from the Radio De- 
partment they learn of oscillators, rectifiers, 
turbo-generators, audio frequency amplifying 
transformers, direct connected exciters, etc. 

In a short speed test on April 7, Alice Mec- 
Carthy won by taking down 132 words in 
one minute. 

As another example of what the Speed Class 
can do for anyone willing to give up an hour 
a week of time after office hours we cite the 
case of Viola Harron. Miss Harron was en- 
gaged as a typist as she did not feel capable of 
doing stenographic work when she was em- 
ployed, but through attendance at the Speed 
Class she has worked up to a speed of 85 
words a minute. 

Josephine Whalen of the President’s office 
and Ada Todd of the Passenger Department 
sailed from New York on the Metapan on 
March 9 for a tropical cruise. Cards from 
Jamaica tell us that they are having a mem- 
orable trip. 

Rita Weddleton has gone into housekeeping. 
Married? No, not yet, but from the shower 


of household supplies she received one would 
certainly think she was receiving congratula- 
tions on something very suggestive of matri- 
mony. They say “Practice Makes Perfect” 
and “The Way to a Man’s Heart is Through 
His Stomach”, so specialize on griddle-cakes 
and old-fashioned strawberry shortcake, Rita, 
and your Romeo will find you. 

Miss Beulah Shenk was welcomed into the 
Law Department March 21. 

On March 19 fine Spring weather tempted 
a group of girls from the General Office to 
have an outdoor party. They joined approxi- 
mately ninety-five Appalachian Mountain 
Club hikers at North Station, where a special 
car carried the club members and their guests 
to Lexington. A walk started at this point 
through Lexington and Woburn to Winches- 
ter. 

Arrangements had been made at the Win- 
chester Town Hall for coffee to be served all 
who carried their supper and chose to remain 
for a dance in the evening. All but one or 
two of the General Office girls were prepared 
to have a picnic supper at the Town Hall, 
Those who had not planned to remain were 
finally persuaded to do so by a few who 
gladly shared their food. Eleanor Stahr’s ap- 
petite indicated that the trip had done her no 
harm and those who fed her almost regretted 
having urged her to remain, But Eleanor 
insists that instead of seven miles, as scheduled, 
they walked twenty. 

Between courses Frances Mellen and 
Eleanor Stahr rendered vocal and piano se- 
lections, after being introduced in professional 
manner by Helen Duggan. 

Those who did not return to Boston by 
train enjoyed a sightseeing tour through Win- 
chester in an Observation Trolley Car, 
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May, 1927 
Passenger Department 


Ar the close of the winter schedule of the 
Bowling League Matches for members of the 
Unirruitco Club in Boston, the Passenger 
Department came to the front with a team 
to extend challenges to any other department 
team in the Company for matches to test 
their prowess. 

The team is composed of George Nikola, 
Al Connolly, Bill Kehoe, Sam Burrans and 
Harry Strong. A match was arranged be- 
tween the Passenger outfit and a picked team 
from the Accounting Department of the Gen- 
eral Office. Results are now history. The 
Accounting ‘Team, made up of Bud Fisher, 
Frank Murthur, Bill Morrison, Bill Hughes 
and Wally Campling were soundly trounced 
in a well-fought match, the Passenger boys 
winning all four points. 

The next match arranged was with the 
Engineering Department Team composed of 
Messrs. Sawin, Crocker, Critch, Ames and 
Dresser. History repeated itself and the 
“Passenger Five’ were victorious, taking all 
four points, much to the pleasure of Mr. F. 
K. M. Jones, who is quite enthusiastic and 
proud of his “boys.” 

Since the second victory the Passenger boys 
are finding it quite hard to entice other de- 
partments to put forth their best to dispute 
their claim of the strongest department team 
in Boston. 


Long Wharf 


After an absence of five weeks ‘Smiling 
Bud” Lincoln has returned to his post in the 
Messenger and Weighing Department. ‘‘Bud”’ 
believes that one broken ankle in a lifetime 
is plenty, thank you. 

Candidates for the Unirruitrco Baseball 
Team are more numerous than ever. It ap- 
pears that Ray Nies, Jimmie Glennon and 
Arthur Kehoe will be in the regular line-up 
but we are wondering what Reggie Power 
will decide to do. 

Amid tumultuous scenes and vociferous 
cheering the much-heralded special bowling 
match between the two Boston Division Ac- 
counting teams, L. R. Temple’s ‘“Terribles” 
and F. G. Anderson’s “Amblers” ended in a 
draw, all contestants suffering from complete 
exhaustion—or what have you? 

We extend a genuine welcome to four new- 
comers in the Accounting Department, 
Messrs. W. B. Fowler, Louis G. Amann, 
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Paul J. C. Toomey and T. H. Burke. Now 
fellows, we recommend Unirruirco Club 
membership if you have not already become 
affiliated. 

Kenneth C. Guy of the Accounting Depart- 
ment has left to take up new work elsewhere. 

Our affable Customs House man “Bob” 
Harris lost seventeen pounds during a three 
weeks’ attack of jaundice but kept on the job 
every working day. We hear that he is re- 
covering what he lost, at the rate of two 
pounds per week, so by June that Meloripe 
banana visage should have entirely disap- 
peared, and Bob will be his natural self again. 

It is pleasing to see Mr. W. S. Amoss, Di- 
vision Accountant, up and around and to know 
that he is slowly but surely recovering from 
the accident he experienced some time ago. 
These fine New England Spring days should 
help a lot to restore his accustomed smile and 
vigor. 

Lyndon Evelyn, who has been afflicted with 
scarlet fever, is coming along nicely. 

John Love, Port Steward, has returned 
after a successful and profitable Winter as 
special cruise conductor aboard the S. S. 
Toloa. Arnold Stage, who was Acting Port 
Steward during the absence of Johnnie, is 
now on the San Benito as Chief Steward, re- 
lieving J. S. Markey who is on vacation. 

Ben Wright accepted those three bowling 
tournament prize cups like a veteran. Now 
we are trying to figure out what he is going 
to use them for. The days when they could 
be appropriately utilized have passed, or is 
this a debatable question? Several of us are 
open to invitations, Ben. 

The derby hat vogue seems to be gaining 
favor after six years of obsolescence and J. T. 
“Tom” O’Neill is the first male at Boston 
Division to answer the question “Where did 
you get that hat?” It’s a Knox! 

For years we have been under the impres- 
sion that the first robin was a sign that Spring 
had arrived, but a more reliable sign is the 
discarding of overcoats when exemplified by 
Frank Dearington. Now he has gone and 
done it. 


Meeting of Department Heads 


A VERY pleasant and profitable evening 
was passed recently at Young’s Hotel by the 
Department Heads of Boston Division. The 
purpose of this gathering was to discuss all 
topics which might need clarification and to re- 
vitalize the cooperative spirit between depart- 
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ments. Mr. V. de P. Goubeau was: toast- Freight Department activities. 
master and his witticisms and appropriate B. W. Wright began with, “Unaccustomed 
stories by way of introduction proved highly as I am to public speaking,” and then dis- 
entertaining and marked him an apt disciple coursed in fine fashion on the Messenger and 
of that other celebrated New Yorker, Chaun- Weighing Department activities. 
cey Depew, whose dinner talks one likes to re- Walter C. Katzmann, an Old-Timer re- 
call. Following are the speakers in the order turned to Boston after a long absence, gen- 
in which they were called upon and the gen- eralized on his observations and the improved 
erai subjects of their talks: methods of doing business in comparison with 
D. J. Sullivan: Stevedoring (of which he those of former years. eh. 
is a specialist). Mr. Sullivan is greatly in T. H. Dillon, Manager of Boston Divi- 
favor of the new conveying machine and he _ sion, concluded the speaking with a clear and 
dwelt upon the saving in time and labor it comprehensive outline of the policies of the 
would accomplish. Company, a subject always popular and bene- 
PKeM,. Jowes: The: New England Pas- ficial. Mr. Dillon impressed on his listeners 


senger Agent knows a great deal about Pas- the importance of following minutely every: 


senger Traffic and he described it entertain- 
ingly. Later on he startled and mystified 


those present by displaying heretofore hidden 
talent—that of mind reading and magic. One 
of the guests was heard to remark that the 
celebrated Thurston had been outclassed, but 
I don’t know whether Mr. Jones will admit 
that Frank Dresser was in cahoots with him 
in working out his baffling feats. 

L. W. Minchin covered a lot of ground in 
his inimitable way, describing Frurr Dis- 
PATCH activities as well as the work being 
done by Dealers Service. The snow, of which 
Atlantic Avenue had its full share the past 
Winter, increased the patronage of the shoe 
shine experts in this locality, for Mr. Min- 
chin found it necessary to have his shoes shined 
twice instead of once a day for a long period. 
This condition met with his disapproval. 


F. X. Crawford, M. D. gave a mighty in- 
teresting and enlightening talk on Safety. Dr. 
Crawford held the close attention of his lis- 
teners. 

J. Scott Rider described what Tropic Foods, 
Inc., is endeavoring to do, and outlined the 


aaa possibilities now being given such 
close attention. 
George W. Whitney is the bona fide “Co- 


operation Man”. He spoke on the various 
phases of Pier Operations. 

V. De P. Goubeau paused long enough dur- 
ing his duties as Toastmaster to outline the 
activities of the Purchasing Department, 

Frank E. Dresser: The Accounting Depart- 
ment. r. Dresser stressed the point that 
the Accounting Department, over which he 
presides in the absence of Mr. Amoss, is ever 
ready, willing and eager to furnish all] needed 
information and intelligent help. Frank says, 
“Just make your wants known; that’s all.” 

C. F. Schroeder, Jr. began by saying, “My 
tale, like the rabbit’s, will be short,” and 
went on by leaps and bounds, covering the 


detail of operation to better enable every one 
to meet and overcome new difficulties or per- 
plexing problems which may arise from time 


to time. 


General Office Library 
Books of the Hour 


Main Street AND Watt STREET, by 
William Z. Ripley. 


The inside story of corporation methods to- 
day. A frank picture of big business in the: 


United States. 

AMERICAN ForeIGn Pouicy, by John Hol- 
laday Latane. 

American foreign relations from the time 
of Benjamin Franklin down to the present 
day. In a masterly fashion, Professor Latane 
handles the fascinating story of our nation’s 
international problems. 

Fiction 

Tue Rep Gops Catt, by C. E. Scoggins. 

4 thrillingly interesting story of Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Honduras. The lure of the 
Tropics; a tramp’s story, accompanied by the: 
soft strumming of a guitar, which resulted in 
the hero, a successful business man of an In- 
diana town, losing his sweetheart and his am- 
bition for the real estate business. 

A new life among interesting characters. 
The author has a sensitive feeling for the 
bravery and charm underlying the less attrac-. 
tive qualities of the adventurers and drifters 
of the world. 

A clever description of the vivid allure of 
the Tropics contrasted against the smugness 
of the small town “back home”. 

Nostromo, by Joseph Conrad. 

Not new, but always interesting. A tropi- . 
cal story of politics and revolution and the 


passionate loves of Nostromo, el Capataz de 
Cargadores, : 
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Foreign Trade 


COMMERCIAL ‘TRAVELER’S GUIDE TO 
Latin-Am_erica, by E. B. Filsinger. 

Written by a recognized authority, pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Commerce, 1926. General information for 
salesmen; rail and water routes; hotels, rates; 
chief commercial centers and markets, etc. 

CoMPETIToRS AND MarKETS IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRapE, by Arnold W. Lahee. 

The markets of the world. Resources and 
products of all countries, including the United 
States. 

Books of Reference 


The Library has some excellent reference 
books. 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, in con- 
veniently sized volumes, in the newest edition, 
has recently been added to the Library. 

THe Atrias, AMeERICA-LATINA, contains 
good-sized maps of Central and South Amer- 
ica, and maps showing the principal minerals 
and products of all Latin-American countries. 

La Gramatica EspaNnoLa, Reat Aca- 
DEMIA ESpANOLA is one of the best Spanish 
grammars. 

Up-to-date encyclopedias on special and 
general subjects. “THE AMERICAN YEAR 
Book, just published, is one of them. 


“Via Tropical Radio’ 
By R. V. Howley 


W HEN the Unirep Fruir Company 
instituted radio service in Central Amer- 
early in 1904, it had in mind the handling 
of its own business—the coordination of ship 
arrivals with properly cut fruit—and only 
this. 

Today these Company requirements are met 
by a chain of ship and shore stations operated 
with the same thought of annihilating dis- 
tance between all Company units—of keeping 
all offices in touch with each other. 

This is the Company side of the radio ser- 
vice of the Unirep Fruir Company and the 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Company. 

There is another side which is not so gen- 
erally known to our employees. 

We are very decidedly in the commercial 
radio business today. Fifteen years ago prac- 
tically all the traffic handled was on Company 
business. Today we have a very large com- 
mercial business, representing messages of in- 
dividuals and business houses which have noth- 
ing to do with the Unirep Fruir Company. 
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Complete public service is being furnished 
to Nicaragua, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica and Colombia, via the 
Company’s radio system. In other words, 
one of the chief means of communication be- 
tween these countries and the rest of the 
world is our network of radio stations. 

In all Central American countries the 
words “via Tropical Radio” are well known. 
They are not so well known in the United 
States, the West Indies, or Europe. These 
words, in telegraph parlance, constitute what 
is known as a “routing.” That is, wherever a 
message is deposited, addressed to Central 
America or Colombia, if these words ‘via 
Tropical Radio” are written after the ad- 
dress in parentheses, they are an indication to 
all other Companies which may handle that 
message en route to the effect that it must be 
given to us at the point where our system 
commences. 

Here, then, is where the Unirep Fruit 
family can help. Tell your friends and busi- 
ness acquaintances who have connections in 
Central America to write the words “via 
Tropical Radio” after the address of their 
messages. These words do not cost anything, 
but they do insure that the message in ques- 
tion will be handled by our radio system. And 
this means more revenue for the Company. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Boston, MAssAcHUSETTS 
OFFICE OF VICE PRESIDENT 


March 21, 1927 


Mr. V. M. Cutter, President 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Company 
1 Federal Street 

Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Cutter: 


I wish to comment upon the efficient ser- 
vice rendered by the personnel of your Com- 
pany in connection with the stranding of the 
S. S. Zacapa at Barrios. Messages to and 
from the ship were handled with all expedi- 
tion and the special consideration given to the 
Operating Department is greatly appreciated. 

I wish to compliment you upon your or- 
ganization for the thoroughness and efficiency 
with which they handled our requirements 
during rather trying times. 


Very truly yours, 
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You may think that this is not worth while, hours in copying press-matter which will keep 
that one message makes little difference. It the boys in touch with home. Baseball an 
isn’t the first message that makes us money prize fights, stock quotations—these are a 
in the Radio Department. It’s the fact that for your benefit. ae 
we get another customer. A recommendation It’s so easy to say to a friend or a business 
by a Unirep Frurr Company man to a cer- acquaintance: ‘‘Why don’t you send your 
tain business house, suggesting that they use (Central American messages marked ‘via Trop- 
Tropical Radio service, brought us business jcal Radio?’. They'll get ’em through for 
which has already grossed thousands of dol- you, and there’ll be no moss on ’em when they 
lars, and we've held the customer, too! get there, either. In fact, the slogan of these 

The Radio Department will reciprocate. radio birds is ‘Anyone, Anytime, Anywhere. 
Our men in the Tropics often spend extra’ And that’s no bologny, either.” 


| “Venice of the Caribbean’’ 
| By L. B. Stacey 


Comptroller’s Office 


HADES of Morgan, Kidd and all the deck. Others sang Spanish love songs to the 
rest! A pirates’ island, with two churches, a accompaniment of a guitar. Soon we were 
school, a jail, prohibition, and a quiet, God- treated to a glorious tropical sunrise, a mag- 
loving community. These were only a few nificent spectacle from the first pale flush of 
| of the surprises that greeted us on a visit to dawn until the sun seemed to burst out of the 
Bate A | Bonaca Island, the “Venice of the Caribbean”. sea in a golden flame. 

| Twenty or thirty miles north of Honduras The island was then sighted and we made 
is a group of islands where years ago maraud-_ for a narrow passage between coral reefs in- 
ing pirates founded a colony. Fifty years ago dicated by a long line of breaking surf. Our 
the islands were turned over to the Republic landing was made not on the island itself but 
of Honduras to govern. This move was not on a coral key perhaps a quarter of a mile 
satisfactory to the islanders as they were proud away. Here the town had been built. Every 
of their British nationality. They still con- structure, from the shaky wharf to a lowly 
sider themselves British subjects, speaking pigpen at the far end of the town, was built 
English only, and when traveling using a over the ocean on piling driven into the coral 
British passport. The Honduran Government growth beneath. This location had probably 
collects taxes, but otherwise does not interfere been chosen because of its freedom from in- 
with the islanders. sects and reptiles. With a cooling trade wind 

Bonaca is situated at the easterly end of ever blowing through a few scattered coconut 
this chain of islands. On clear days it can be palms, a healthier place would be hard to 
seen from the mainland at Puerto Castilla. find. Running water is obtained from one 
Having heard many tales of this strange is- of the many clear mountain streams on the 
land, peopled by the descendants of pirates, main island nearby. It is here, too, that the 
several of us planned a week-end trip. We bananas, coconuts, pineapples, mangoes and 
hired a thirty-foot sailboat with an auxiliary other fruits and vegetables are grown that 
motor. The boat was appropriately named _ serve as food for the inhabitants and constitute 
“Colon”, which is Spanish for “Colombus”. their chief exports. 

Unfavorable winds prevented us from leav- Like their ancestors, these people follow the 
ing the dock until nearly two o'clock in the sea, but instead of running up the “Jolly 
morning. We set sail under a wonderful star- Roger” ensign and boarding a Spanish gal- 
lit sky, following a course perhaps chartered leon, they make their simple, peaceful living 
years before by some bold buccaneer fleeing from the schooner trade along the coast. From 
: after a raid on the seaport town of Truxillo, Yucatan to Darien you will find their trim 
the ancient canital of Honduras. The sail was little schooners, fashioned by their own hands. 
! il uneventful. Some of us spent the few remain- Occasionally one will carry a load of fruit to 
ing hours before sunrise lounging about the Tampa or Jacksonville. And it is to these 
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cities that their children come for a higher edu- 
cation than the simple primary schools on the 
islands afford. 

As our boat tied up at the wharf, it seemed 
as if half the town were there to receive us. 
The coming of a boat and strangers was an 
event. We were treated cordially throughout 
our visit. As it was Sunday, little work was 
being done. To get about town we walked 
on board walks supported by piles. 

The first strange sight to attract our at- 
tention was a tortoise corral. A small area 
of the sea had been enclosed with boards, and 
in this watery “field” tortoise were being 
raised. Captured when small, they were im- 
pounded and fed on conch, a shell-fish, until 
they had grown large enough for their shells 
to become marketable. A rather slow turn- 
over—but the only investment was the own- 
er’s time, always cheap in the tropics. 

The next attraction was a crude arrange- 
ment used to extract the oil from coconuts. 
It resembled a grindstone, except that the 
wheel was of wood studded with nails. Un- 
derneath was a catch basin of wood. One 
man turned the wheel with a crank, while 


another held a coconut against the spikes, in - 


this way shredding the meat and extracting 
the oil. 

In several houses were gayly colored and 
noisy parrots. We also saw a marmoset, a 
small animal which looks like a cross between 
a squirrel and a monkey. It was very tame. 

The houses were constructed mostly of un- 
painted, weather-stained wood. Some build- 
ings were painted white, as were the churches 
and the jail. The latter has a unique his- 
tory. From the time it was built only one 


man has been imprisoned; hence it has been . 


given the name of the culprit and his theft— 
“Charlie’s Gold Medal Flour”. 

Next, we inspected the boat yard, where 
a forty-foot schooner was nearing completion. 
Its trim lines and solid construction attested 
to skilled and conscientious labor. 

In the afternoon we visited the main island 
in a rowboat. The water was as clear as 
crystal, the coral bottom of the ocean visible 
thirty or forty feet below. After a hike up 
the side of a high hill, a short swim in the 
bay, and a hunt for varicolored sea-shells, we 
returned to the key and loafed around till 
evening. Several of us visited one of the 
churches, sponsored by the Methodist Board 
of Missions. Never have I seen a more de- 
vout congregation. ‘The singing, preaching 
and prayers were from the heart. These peo- 
ple, descendants of pirates, with none of the 
modern luxuries and few of the conveniences, 
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seemed more happy, contented and thankful 
with their lot than many of us who have so 
much. .It was a Thanksgiving lesson to us, 
many of whom had, I am sure, taken much 
for granted with but little thought of the 
Giver. 

At midnight we bid them all good-bye, and 
a few hours’ run brought us back to Castilla 
more contented with our surroundings than 
we had ever been. 


A Hobby Cleverly 
Carried Out 


Model of an English galleon recently com- 
pleted by Alan M. MaclIntire of the General 
Office. In this beautiful model he found it 
necessary to make 102 blocks, 94 dead-eyes 
and 45 belaying pins. 

In forwarding the photograph, Mr. Mac- 
Intire wrote that he believed most people had 
hobbies of one sort or another and that carv- 
ing these boats was his. He made the inter- 
esting suggestion that the featuring of a series 
of such hobbies might appeal to members of 
our Unitep Frurr family. 


VIRTUE’SS REWARD 
I'd like to be the lucky man 
Whom first my missus wed, 
So kind! So true! So courteous! 
And what is more—so dead! 
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Revere Sugar Refinery 


Tue Bowling League has finished for the season and the following tables show the 
standing of the teams together with the individual standings of the leaders: 


Team W. 
Warehouse sue ask ae 52 
Dei a leyeanman yee eae 52 
Bans House apes: 51 
Machine) Shope ene 43 
Mechanical anon 42 
Broguctions of eatin 39 
Steamfittets¢ie eo ee 24 
Office. cto ener ee see 2] 


Individual High String H. Mackey 129 
High (3) Strings C. Williamson 341 
High Team Single Pan House 
High Team (3) Strings Production 

individual prize winners: 
League average) Frank Finneran, 96.38. 

Individual team high winners: 


L Per cent Pinfall 
36 590 28,593 
36 590 28,543 
37 579 29,294 
45 488 27,447 
46 477 28,833 
49 443 27,874 
36 400 19,756 
43 328 18,661 


510 (Finneran-Bowsher-Reed-Cole-McKenzie) 
1412 (Taggart-O’Neil-Hughes-Johnson-Ruckenbrod) 
(High League average) James Gover, 97.15; (2nd High 


Warehouse, Buravitch, 89.57; Packing, T. William- 


son, 90.38; Pan House, McKenzie, 94.4; Machine Shop, Deregon, 93.39; Mechanical, J. 
Cronin, 87.54; Production, O’Neil, 90.17; Steamfitters, Le Rocke, 82.12; Office, H. Turner, 


87.56. 


The second annual banquet of the Revere 
Sugar Refinery Bowling League will be held 
the latter part of April. From the arrange- 
ments planned there is no doubt it will be a 
great success. John O’Neil has been made 
Chairman of the Entertainment Committee. 
He is being besieged by all sorts of performers 
from ventriloquists to hula-hula dancers for 
engagements. John is an experienced judge of 
talent, particularly of dancing. The new tele- 
phone invention, the television, would have 
been a great time-saver to him as it would 
have removed all doubt from his mind as to 
the sex of the applicant calling him. 

A kitchenette has been installed in the Re- 
finery for the use of the stenographers who 
have become very proficient in culinary arts. 
The girls are very grateful for this conveni- 
ence. Miss Hayes concocted something she 


called coffee last week, but it was so weak it 
had to be carried in. 

All previous records of shipments of re- 
fined sugar from the Refinery were broken re- 
cently when approximately 2,900,000 pounds 
were shipped in one day. 


Mr. George L. Poland, Assistant Chemist 
at the Refinery, has been transferred to the 
newly organized (Résearch Department of the 
Unirep Frurir Company. He has been with 
us since the close of the war. We are sure 
that the straight line reasoning and persistency 
so characteristic in his work on Refinery prob- 
lems will be equally effective when applied to 
bananas or other investigations. We are glad 
that he is to have this opportunity to serve 
the Company in a larger field and we extend 
our best wishes for success in his new work. 


Philadelphia 


Tue Boss just came to my office and stated 
that I must write an article for UNrFRurTCco, 
but I ask you readers, in confidence, how in 
Sam Hill a fellow is going to dig up any- 
thing interesting with a crowd such as they 
have in Philadelphia? Nobody ever gets mar- 
ried, falls heir to a million or down-stairs, 


the birth-raté is nothing minus, and romance 
is entirely unknown in the vicinity of Pier 9. 
This does not alter the fact, however, that 
it would be hard indeed to get together a 
better bunch of workers than we find right 
here. 


This bird Webster describes the phrase 
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“esprit de corps” as “A common spirit per- 
vading the members of a body or association 
of persons, implying sympathy, enthusiasm, de- 
votion and jealous regard for the honor of 
the body as a whole.” I have found that 
this part of our organization is very long on 
“esprit.” There is a total absence of petty 
jealousies so common to the ordinary business 
organization. I do not believe, however, 
that this is due entirely to whatever influence 
may be derived from the name of our city, 
Philadelphia, which interpreted means “City 
of Brotherly Love,” but rather a great por- 
tion of this feeling is a reflection of the quali- 
ties of the head of this Division. Mr. Watson 
is eminently fair in his dealings, both with 
the customers of our great Company, and 
with those associated with him in the conduct 
of its business. Nothing savoring of unfair 
methods would be tolerated by him for a 
moment, and this feeling has governed not 
only his actions but those of his subordinates 
during the long period in which he has so 
successfully guided the affairs of this Division. 
The interest of the Unrrep Fruir Company 
comes first in Mr. Watson’s thoughts, and 
it would be impossible for those associated 
with him not to absorb some of this feeling. 
Banana cargoes, because of their perishable na- 
ture, must be disposed of as quickly as pos- 
sible, and to do this often encroaches on the 
leisure hours of the employees, yet it must be 
said that whenever the necessity arises, grum- 
bling is conspicuous because of its absence. 
Some idea of the interest taken by employees 
of this Division in the welfare of the Com- 
pany may be had by consulting the list of 
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subscribers to the Employees Stock Purchase 
Plan, published in the April issue of Uni- 
FRUITCO, which shows that we rank ninth in 
the list, with a batting average of 66.2%. I 
believe that every one of these subscribers 
took up to the limit he or she could afford; 
also that each one of them is grateful to the 
President and the Board of Directors for mak- 
ing it possible to share in the profits of the 
Company. : 

In closing I wish to state that the next time 
the Boss comes to me for an article I am 
going to pull some such stunt as the Scotch 
policeman we hear about, who, when they 
passed the collection plate to him in church, 
showed his badge. 

Bay ..S: 


On Monday, April 11, we were visited by 
several students from the Horticultural School 
for Women, Ambler, Pa., accompanied by one 
of their instructors, Mr. R. G. Test. Our 
visitors were particularly interested in the 
principle of ventilation and refrigeration on 
our Company ships. 

The students being of the fair sex, there 
was naturally some rivalry as to who should 
conduct the inspection of the S. S. San Blas, 
which was discharging at the time. Of the 
divers contestants for the honors, Ed Snow 
led the local field, having returned from his 
lunch tonsorially perfect. However, we were 
forced to rate Eddie a close second, since it 
became the pleasant duty of the dapper skip- 
per, George Grant, to show the visitors 
through his own ship. Incidentally, Mrs. 
George Grant was present. - 


New Orleans 
The Chief Steward 


By J. Leasor 


Port Steward 


66 

Every Passenger a Guest” is the 
slogan used in speaking of those who sail on 
the ships of The Great White Fleet, either for 
pleasure or for business, These four words 
contain a world of meaning. They express the 
efficiency which has resulted from years of 
constant cooperation and hard work on the 
part of the Stewards Department, which is 
responsible for the comfort of the traveler 
throughout the entire voyage. 


The representative of the Stewards De- 
partment on board a ship is the Chief Stew- 
ard, and through his efforts this Department 
must function. He works with the thought 
always uppermost in his mind to please all, 
serve all and make real the slogan, “Every 
Passenger a Guest”. This is no easy task and 
is a responsibility which the Chief Steward 
alone must shoulder. It is he who is re- 
sponsible in great measure for the success or 
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failure of his Department. Lack of personal- 
ity may cause failure on his part, or it may be 
lack of experience in handling the men who 
are placed in the various positions subordinate 
to his. 

One of the principal reasons that the Stew- 
ards Department is now able to retain ex- 
perienced men is the Service and Merit Sys- 
tem, which is guided by the Conduct and Abil- 
ity Report. Formerly it was almost impossible 
to have the same crew make a second voyage, 
but since the Company adopted this new sys- 
tem we have been in a position to weed out 
undesirables, retain experienced men, and edu- 
cate others for advancement. 

Our records show that a number of the 
Assistant Stewards employed at present have 
been continuously employed for several years. 
This is evidence that not only are these men 
content, but they are looking forward to the 
increased bonus at the end of the year which 
they receive provided they have a record of 
one hundred per cent. efficiency on the Con- 
duct and Ability Report. 

As for the Chief Steward himself, his suc- 
cess on a voyage lies in his having been able 
to please one hundred per cent. of the pas- 
sengers, and the various departments on board, 
as well. Should it happen that he has not 
been successful in this manner, a consulta- 
tion with the Port Steward follows at the 
end of the voyage. ‘These consultations are 
beneficial to the Chief Steward, and if he is 
amenable to teaching, in time he reaches the 
requirements of the Superintendent of the De- 
partment, eventually becoming very successful 
in his position. 

In addition to being on duty at all times 
while at sea, the Chief Steward is also on the 
job while at the home port. Here he is kept 
busy preparing the ship for the following voy- 
age, so that everything may be in readiness 
for the inspection of the Superintendent, who 
is located at New York, or for the inspection 
of the Port Steward, where Port Stewards 
operate. This final inspection occurs as a 
rule on sailing morning, starting on the hur- 
ricane deck and continuing on through the 
officers’ quarters, passengers’ quarters, crews’ 
quarters, kitchen, bake shop, larder pantry, 
storeroom and provision chambers. Should the 
cleanliness of these quarters not measure up to 
the required standard, it is the Chief Steward 
who must shoulder the reprimand, and it is 
up to him to adjust conditions with the great- 
est possible dispatch. 

During the Cruise Season a Cruise Con- 
ductor is usually aboard to see to the enter- 
tainment of the passengers. At all other times 


the Chief Steward must attend to this, 

In spite of the utmost efforts on the parr 
of the Chief Steward to please everyone, «x 
oa conflicting complaints may be heard. 

S an example, some years ago a Chief Stew- 
ard who had acquired the reputation of pleas- 
ing everyone was sent out on a freight ship for 
one voyage. He received a complaint that 
the meat was too fat. There was also a com 
plaint that the meat was too full of bones, 
So, to show that he was an alert stew ard, he 
decided to feed the crew on beef liver, which 
eliminated complaints. 

The bread is too light, the same bread 
too heavy; the coffee is too hot, or it is too 
cold—complaints of this sort comprise some 
of the trials of the Chief Steward, 

Small wonder, then, that the Stewards De 
partment insists on only the finest Chief Cooks 
and their helpers, and the highest class Chief 
Bakers and their helpers. The galley must be 
one hundred per cent. efficient. Al! meals and 
pastry must meet with the approval of the pas- 
sengers, the officers and the crew. 

To sum up, the qualifications for a good 
Chief Steward are ability, energy, diplomacy 
and patience. 

“The way to win a man’s heart is through 
his stomach,” is just as true on a ship as it is 
elsewhere, and living up to this adage the 
Stewards Department adds new laurels to the 


Great White Fleet. 


H. N. Brown, Radio Clerk of the New 
Orleans, La., Radio Station, on vacation, left 
New Orleans March 16 to see Louisiana by 
auto. We hope his dear little Whippet will 
guide him into the Evangeline Land, through 
the Tunica Hills, and to the Salt Mines. 
Louisiana is truly a beautiful state, but some- 
how we Louisianians fail to look for the 
beauties and wealth in our own state, of which 
we could well boast. Everywhere there ts 
beautiful land, natural lakes, wonderful 
weather; bathing, fishing and hunting may 
be enjoyed to the heart's content. a 

G. H. Pascoe and R. C. Huxford, of the 
Tegucigalpa, R. H. Station, and G. M. _ 
ley, of the Santa Marta, R. C,, cig rp 
rived in New Orleans on vacation in Stars’ 
From all indications they had a 100 per cent. 
good time.. Vacations are great, but how ter. 
rible the pocketbook feels after they are vies 

We are glad to say that R. L. doce 
mechanic, has entirely recovered age Oe 
eration and on March 5 sailed Seabed ae 
leans on the S. S. Parismina tor OM an Isla 


to resume his duties. 
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(a) UNIFRUIT. : 
(b) REVERE (Cartons, etc., of Revere Sugar bear a picture of Paul Revere on 


horseback). 

(a) The dried broken kernel of the coconut from which coconut oil is extracted. 
The oil is used extensively in the manufacture of marine soap (which forms a lather 
with sea water). 

(b) Jamaica. 

Jute, obtained from the fibre of the jute plant, grown extensively in India. L 
The residue of crushed sugar-cane pulp after the juice has been extracted in the 
mill. It is burned extensively as fuel in the mill and also used in the manufacture } 


of fibre board insulation (Celotex, etc.). 

Thirteen to fifteen months. 

Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans. 

Cartagena, Colombia. 

The area comprising Central and South America, including Mexico and the West 

Indies. 

Sixteen. 

The method of cutting up stems of bananas into individual hands (which are then 

packed in standard boxes and shipped to the dealer). This practice originated in 

England, and the “flatting” system is now used universally in Great Britain and 

on the Continent, with great success. 

Fifteen (twelve owned by Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., and three by the United Fruit 

Company). 

San Blas, San Bruno, San Gil, San Benito, San Jose, San Mateo, San Pablo. I 

No, its original home is thought to have been in Southern Asia. 

1,571 miles (at the end of 1926). 

Titchfield—The Company’s hotel at Port Antonio, Jamaica; Gatun—the location 

of the famous Gatun Locks (Canal Zone, Panama); Punta Arenas—the principal 

Pacific Coast seaport of Costa Rica; Central Boston—the Company’s sugar mill at 

Macabi, Cuba; Belize—the Principal city and seaport of British Honduras; Antigua 

—a town near Guatemala City, Guatemala, the scene of famous ruins; Nipe—a 

large bay in the northeastern section of Cuba, on which the town of Preston is 

located; Talamanca—a mountain range between Costa Rica and Panama; Quirigua 

—a townin Guatemala, the scene of famous prehistoric ruins; Santa Clara Pier— 

the pier at Havana, Cuba, occupied by the United Fruit Company. 

San Salvador (Watling Island), October 12, 1492, 

(a) balboa (gold); (ib) colon (gold); (c) peso (gold). 

(a) A term generally used to designate the archipelago of the West Indies. A dis- 

tinction 1s made between the Greater Antilles (Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti and Porto 

Rico) and the Lesser Antilles (covering the remainder of the islands), 

(b) Cuba. 

19. “Dealers Service” covers the work of the Frurr DispatcH Company with banana 
dealers throughout its sales territory, particularly in aiding the retailer toward bet- 
ter display and handling of fruit. Special representatives are detailed for this work, 
which has been described in detail in the house organ, Fruit Dispatcr. 

20. Substance yielded by the seeds or beans of the cacao tree, from which cocoa and 

chocolate are made. The Untrep Frurr Company exports large quantities an- 

nually grown on its plantations in Costa Rica and Panama. 
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Some Observations of a 
Medical Examiner 
By P. Francis Mur phy, M. D. 


Port Medical Officer, 


HE question is often asked, ‘““Why is 
it so difficult for middle-aged men to secure 
employment? Medical Examiners for large 
corporations are in a position to know. 

‘At the present time, young men between 16 
and 25 years of age receive salaries of $50 
to $150 a month as messengers, clerks, helpers, 
mechanics, etc. Many of these young men 
consider they are fortunate to receive such a 
salary, that they have an excellent position 
with a large corporation, and that their future 
is all that could be desired. Some purchase au- 
tomobiles to drive to and from work, instead 
of using street cars, attend dances and keep 
very late hours too often, dress extravagantly, 
and last, but not least, begin to gamble. Their 
expenses soon exceed their income. Debts must 
be paid, and this leads to the habit of borrow- 
ing from friends and associates, who are not 
reimbursed. Eventually, voluntary or invol- 
untary bankruptcy and discharge is the last 
lap of the vicious circle. 

The young man has been wasting his time, 
energy.and income, all-of which should have 
been used advantageously in taking special 
evening courses at a reputable college, private 
instruction in some special branch of his em- 
ployer’s business, reading literature that would 
improve him in every respect, planning wise 
and safe investments, even in a small way, and 
then making his plans mature. 

Naturally, it is not the purpose of this 
article to convey the idea that men should not 
have wholesome and beneficial recreation, wear 
neat, unsoiled and well-fitting clothes, and 
have their hair trimmed and shoes shined at 
all times. 

The young employee who considers him- 
self so successful and is enjoying himself to 
the utmost, without saving a regular amount 
from his salary, and who is not attempting to 
obtain further education or endeavoring to 
learn more about his employer’s business, usu- 
ally finds himself rather stationary at 40 
years of age, not hopeful of the future, and 
fixed in his ideas. It is difficult for him to 
adjust himself to changes in routine. 

Furthermore, around the age of 40, it is not 
uncommon for the medical examiner to ob- 
serve changes both in vision and in the heart 
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which give direct or indirect warning that 
what was considered normal capacity for work 
in the past must be reduced. Other physio- 
logic changes occur which cause the individual 
to be less useful to his employer. He may 
suffer pain or discomfort, and if he has a 
family, not having provided for them with 
insurance or savings he probably is not able 
to afford the services of a competent physician 
or a prolonged rest, or both. 

There have always been temptations for 

young men. But during the past few years 
there has developed what may be called the 
“juvenile gambler’—a young man who re- 
ceives a moderate salary and who loses money 
betting on horse races, cards and dice. In- 
evitably, the time arrives when he must fur- 
nish notes endorsed by his friends or associ- 
ates. Eventually, he is asked to resign or 
is unceremoniously discharged (and a not 
uncommon cause is inaccuracy in his accounts 
or records). 
- Discharging the gambler does not always 
end the matter in so far as the employer is 
concerned for there may still remain with 
the company several employees who are them- 
selves now having sleepless nights and con- 
stant worry about their losses, having helped 
the “juvenile gambler”. They make more 
errors, fail to indulge in wholesome recreation, 
in their endeavor to save money, and are 
unable to take up special studies which they 
may have planned. 

Whereas the “juvenile gambler” may have 
received several warnings from his employers, 
the unfortunate associates who endorsed his 
notes after lending him money usually receive 
only one warning, and that one abruptly and 
to the effect that they will be promptly dis- 
charged if they do not honor the notes when 
they mature. 

Contrast the gambler type of employee with 
the one who has been a persevering and con- 
scientious worker for many years, constantly 
striving to improve himself, for his own bene- 
fit as well as for that of his employer. He 
gives his family the advantages his income 
will permit. He may even own some real 
estate through careful saving for many years 
and cautious and successful investments and 
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through subscribing to the maximum allow- 
ance of stock issue offered by his employers. 
He carries sufficient life and accident insur- 
ance, has good credit rating, and has no 
gambling bacilli circulating in his blood- 
vessels. 

Medical Examiners frequently disapprove 
applicants who are competent in every other 
respect but who have very poor vision, or no 
vision in one eye and very little in the other ; 
moderately advanced diseases of the heart, 
blood-vessels, lungs, kidneys; arthritis; limited 
function of the hands, arms, legs and feet, the 
latter condition often being due to old injuries 
and diseases. 

The Medical Examiner does not often ex- 
amine middle-aged men for clerical positions. 
The middle-aged man who claims he can do 
a little of everything in an office, but who is 
not competent in any particular occupation, is 
not seriously considered by the Employment 
Bureau, except for a position as watchman or 
a similar occupation. Furthermore, the better 
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positions desired by middle-aged men are al- 
ways filled from the ranks, when possible. 

The man who has not improved himself and 
is still doing miscellaneous or ordinary work 
at 40 to 50 years of age is as a rule dis- 
couraged and dissatisfied with his position, 
whereas the younger man of equal or better 
qualifications will be more satisfied and there- 
fore more loyal and useful to his employer at 
the same salary or perhaps less. 

The average young man frequently wonders 
what his employer will do for him in the 
future. How many are ever heard to say 
what they are going to do in order to be more 
useful to their employers? They fail to realize 
that the returns they get from their endeavors 
are exactly in proportion to their efforts. To- 
day young men have unusual opportunities, of 
which they should take advantage. 

If this article benefits only one young man 
who may be on the edge of a precipice, it will 
have more than paid for the time spent in its 
writing. 


Showing how promotions have been given to faithful and deserving 
employees who joined the Company with practically no pre- 


vious marine experience and 


who have now been Chief 


Stewards for five years or more: also Stewardesses 


CHIEF STEWARDS 


Name Joined Position 
F. Longway August, 1917 Checker 
W. Pollock April, 1919 Pantryman 
A. Baker February, 1920 Pantryman 
E. Darrow October, 1921 Checker 
E. Hansen February, 1917 Chief Cook 


W. Lyons, Chief Cook, since 1906 


STEWARDESSES 


Name Joined 
Mrs. K. Grey September, 1907 
Mrs. L. Friedrich August, 1915 
Mrs. N. Sbisa April, 1917 


Miss N. Brandstetter March, 1920 
Miss M. McNeil August, 1916 


This is Mrs. Kate Grey, who for twenty years 
has been a stewardess on ships of the Great 
White Fleet sailing fror 


n New Orleans 


Previous Cruise 
Permanent Marine Conductor's 

Chief Steward Experience Seasons 
February, 1924 None Ss 
January, 1921 None 4 
April, 1921 None 0 
February, 1924 None 1 
April, 1921 Yes 0 


May, 1927 


The Gulf Park College party of Gulfport, 
Mississippi, numbering about 100 girls, re- 
turned Monday, April 11, from a sixteen day 
cruise on the S. S. Parismina. So wonderful 
was the trip, going beyond all expectations, 
that Dr. Richard G. Cox, President, an- 
nounces it will be an annual affair. What 
could be sweeter news to the Passenger De- 
partment? Lots of attractive, pretty girls 


New 


C aprain W. C. TOWELL, master of 
the S. S. Ulua, sailed for England on the S. 5. 
Caledonia on April 2. Captain Towell will 
bring out our new banana ship, the Tela, 
which is now nearing completion in Belfast. In 
order that he might have the same high grade 
service during the trial trip of the new ship 
that he has been accustomed to receiving on 
the Ulua, Captain Towell took “Sammy” 
McLean, his Chief Steward, with him to 
organize the Stewards Department on the new 
ship. 

Mr. John Love, who has been acting as 
cruise conductor on the S. S. Yoloa during 
the past cruise season, has returned to Boston 
to resume his duties as Port Steward. 

Mr. E. Benson, formerly purser of the 
S. S. Calamares, is standing by awaiting as- 
signment to the S. S. Tivives. 

Initial experiments in discharging the Ja- 
maican ships at Pier 16 East River with con- 
veyor belts have indicated a considerable sav- 
ing in stevedoring costs and also a noticeable 
reduction in the number of broken and scarred 
stems. 

The Accounting and Purchasing Depart- 
ments are now installed in their new and spa- 
cious quarters in the Evening Post building 
at 75 West Street. Everyone please take no- 
tice that “40 Rector Street” is now “75 West 
Street”. 

Mr. Arthur Dodd of the Purchasing De- 
partment, assisted by Mr. Vincent Kennedy 
of the Freight Trafic Department, is making 
strenuous efforts to develop a good baseball 
team to represent the Company in outside 
competition with the various other steamship 
companies located in New York. We hope 
to be able to challenge the Boston Division 
before the season is over. P. S. This is a 
challenge. 

Mr. Verson Gooch sailed from New York 
for London April 16, on the S. S. Andania. 


and good revenue! 

Mr. H. C. Hicks, Assistant Passenger 
Trafic Manager, was in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, last week, to complete arrangements 
with the Herald Post, one of the most promi- 
nent newspapers in Louisville, for its sec- 
ond annual tour, which will take place on 
the Cartago leaving New Orleans on Satur- 


day, February 18, 1928. 


York 


Mr. J. G. Kieffer, Manager of the Jamaica 
Division, arrived in New York on the S. S. 
Tivives April 15. 

The closing dance of the Winter season will 
be held May 7 in the Empire Room of the 
Waldorf and will be on the same scale as af- 
fairs run thus far this season. It is hoped 
by the entertainment committee that the mem- 
bers of the UnrFruitco Club will be present 
100 per cent., and a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to any of our Tropical employees or 
other Domestic Division employees who may 
be in New York on this date. 


Eileen Taylor, two years old, daughter of 
George E. Taylor, Freight Forwarding De- 
partment, Pier 9, North River 


George T. Ross has spent practically the 
entire fifteen years of his business career in 
Passenger traffic work, having gained his early 
experience in that department of the New 
York Central Railroad at New York, hand- 
ling passenger fares and general matters. 
During the war he was in the service of the 
War Department at Washington in connec- 
tion with troop transportation, later serving 
in the United States Navy. Since 1919 he 
has been connected with the Passenger De- 
partment of the Unrrep Frurr Company 
at New York where he is now Assistant Chief 
Clerk. Mr. Ross has devoted special atten- 
tion to immigration matters and_ kindred 
subjects. 


George T. Ross 


Restricted Immigration 
By George T. Ross 


HE principle of selected or restricted 
immigration is not new. History gives us 
an account of how the early Egyptians threw 
out defenses against the migration of tribes 
from the south and west while permitting in- 
dividuals to enter their land temporarily for 
the exchange of trade. Subsequent laxity in 
maintaining this policy was followed by dis- 
integration of the race and the country was 
involved in constant turmoil. 

The tribe of Druses, of whom we have read 
so much in recent news, is said by some au- 
thorities to be one of the lost tribes of Israel, 
but whatever its origin it is an outstanding 
example of restricted immigration, for none 
is permitted to contaminate the race. The 
preservation intact of the race is legendary 
and inherent. No one can become a member 
of the tribe by adoption and intermarriage 
with other races is never permitted. A Druse 
must be born a Druse. 

Practically all peoples have practised some 
form of selected or. restricted immigration— 
and usually by the process of elimination: 
that ‘is, by defining those who were considered 
undesirable and prohibiting their entry. 

The United States offers a safe harbor to 


all persons seeking freedom from oppression 
or persecution. ‘This does not mean that the 
United States will, or should, receive with 
open arms all those “persecuted” ones whose 
religion it is to practise and preach destruc- 
tion, or those whose “persecution” is a pre- 
text and a sham. For many years our coun- 
try welcomed and received all comers but they 
were largely of races somewhat kindred to 
those who peopled this country at the time. 
They were assimilable and took their places 
alongside the country’s builders. Then fol- 
lowed the migratory flow of homesteaders, 
land settlers and, later, artisans, all of good 
racial stock and thoroughly assimilable. Fol- 
lowing this came the importation of Europe’s 
cheap labor in ever-increasing numbers with 
their lower standard of living affecting labor 
conditions so extensively that the acceptable 
artisan was no longer attracted and this land 
of golden opportunity became the goal of the 
Old World’s failures, 

There have been enacted from time to time 
several laws designed to limit or restrict im- 
migration by specifically defining the pro- 
hibited classes, as for instance, the Chinese 
Exclusion Act, the Contract Labor Law and 
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‘others for the exclusion of the mentally defi- 
cient, criminals, anarchists and other defective 
types. Many of these laws, now embodied 
in the 1917 Act, still in effect, were dictated 
by the economic conditions of the country at 
the time of enactment. They had the desir- 
able effect of raising the standard of living 
but it was evident that they were not suffi- 
ciently stringent to cope with the situation 
at the close of the World War. ‘The coun- 
tries of Europe had not recovered industrially. 
Their armies had been discharged and the 
cessation of war activities had left vast hordes 
of restless unemployed, many of whom cast 
their eyes in the direction of the United States 
to seek a way out of their dilemma and the 
chaos that existed in their own countries. But 
we were not much better off. Our own dis- 
charged military had to be absorbed and our 
industries redirected in the pursuits of peace 
after several years of intense war production. 
The result was the Act of 1921—our first 
really restricted immigration law—admittedly 
a temporary measure, to stem the tide of im- 
migration then arriving at our ports on an 
unprecedented scale, until the situation could 
be carefully studied and a real policy deter- 
mined upon. Under this law, immigration 
from the Old World was actually limited to 
a fixed number of persons of any nationality. 
It permitted practically unlimited immigra- 
tion from the Americas, Cuba and the West 
Indies. While this law accomplished its pri- 
mary purpose it had many defects, not the 
‘least of which was the midnight race for 
Quarantine, the official safe harbor at New 
York, during the first few minutes after mid- 
night the first of each month, each ship’s mas- 
ter trying to excel his competitor in so timing 
his arrival as to have first call upon the 
monthly quotas. A year later this law was 
further extended with a few changes until 
June 30, 1924, by which time it was expected 
a more or less fixed policy might be deter- 
mined upon. 


Piss Act of 1924, replacing the temporary 
measure of 1921, fixed the annual quota of 
admissible natives of each Old World coun- 
try at 2 per cent. of the number of persons 
of that nationality resident in the United 
States in the year 1890. On this basis im- 
migration from the Old World was to be 
limited to. approximately 165,000 annually 
until June 30, 1927, when the limit was to 
be fixed at approximately 150,000 annually 
divided proportionally between the national- 
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ities affected according to the “national ori- 
gin” (through birth or ancestry) of all the 
inhabitants of the United States in 1920. 
Owing to difficulties encountered in trying 
to determine the “national origin” of our 
1920 population, and in the absence of a bet- 
ter plan, Congress found it necessary to ex- 
tend the present 2 per cent. basis for another 
year. . There is in the present law no numer- 
ical limitation on the immigration of people 
born in the independent countries of the 
American continents or adjacent islands, in- 
cluding Cuba, but those born in the dependent 
colonies, such as Jamaica and British Hon- 
duras, are not exempt and must come within 
the quotas for the mother country. 


An important departure from the previous 
practise was made in the 1924 Act. By re- 
quiring a prospective immigrant to procure a 
special immigration visa before leaving his 
home to settle in the United States, his ad- 
missibility is as nearly predetermined as can 
be. The United States consul, to whom the 
prospective immigrant must apply for this 


‘eagerly sought document, has now the power 


—and, in fact, is required under the law and 
Department instructions—to refuse the visa 
to anyone obviously unqualified for admission. 
This saves unsuccessful candidates the long, 
costly trip to a United States port with fail- 
ure at the end of the journey, in many in- 
stances after the alien has severed all his busi- 
ness and social ties in the home country. Final 
decision, however, rests with the Bureau of 
Immigration in the States after arrival, as the 
visa of the consul, although indispensable, is 
not by any means a guarantee of admission. 


With the exception of Jamaicans and Brit- 
ish Hondurans, therefore, the native born 
of all the countries reached by UNITED 
Fruir Company service are nationally 
exempt from quota limitations and on this 
ground alone may be entitled to non-quota 
classification. The effect of this law on 
our alien travel, particularly between King- 
ston or Belize and United States ports, has 
been keenly felt. ‘The number of aliens ar- 
riving annually at United States ports on our 
ships has been constantly decreasing ever since 
the 1924 Law went into effect, so much so 
that during the first six months of 1925 there 
was a decrease in our passenger business from 
Kingston to New York alone of some 23 per 
cent. as compared with the same period of 
the previous year due to this cause. It was 
immediately apparent that some form of tra- 
vel would have to be created to offset, if pos- 
sible, the loss in revenue due to curtailment 
of alien travel, and an early canvass of the 
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situation indicated quite clearly that there was 
very little possibility of creating travel from 
the ports most severely hit by this law, due 
principally to economic and social conditions 
in the countries affected. A very considerable 
portion of this alien travel was the migration 
from Jamaica. As our ships were running 
close to capacity during the Winter season, 
we were not greatly affected during that time 
of the year. Summer cruises had already been 
featured as attractive pleasure trips, with a 
view to building up the travel during the 
lightest. season of the year, so the Summer 
tours to Jamaica, having met with a good 
measure of success, were pushed all the harder 
in an effort to build up that phase of pleasure 
travel to take the place of the one-way busi- 
ness we were losing on account of the immi- 
gration law. This policy has, as is generally 
known, met with considerable success, to the 
advantage of passenger and Jamaica hotel 
revenues, as well as ‘in the development of 
tourist business in Jamaica and elsewhere in 
the Tropics. 

The policy of our government to adhere 
strictly to a restricted immigration program 
seems clearly and definitely determined. 
Practically all bills introduced in Congress, 
of which there have been many in recent ses- 
sions, seem, with a few exceptions dealing 
principally with relief measures, to tend more 
and more to this end. Efforts have been and 
are being made to find a more satistactory 
basis for the selection of readily assimilable 
immigrants, while still restricting the number. 
The present law comes nearer than any other 
means yet suggested to giving the results de- 
sired, and from present indications it may be 
expected that the principle now being followed 
will be continued in effect for many years to 
come. 


Pom ance of the present law has 
been rigid. While many attempts have been 
made to nullify some of its provisions, the gen- 
eral trend of court decisions has been in favor 
of upholding the policy of restriction as indi- 
cated by Congress. The manner of enforce- 
ment, that is, the elimination of obviously in- 
admissible aliens by consuls before the over- 
seas journey is undertaken, is much more ac- 
ceptable than the former method of turning 
the alien back after reaching the United 
States port. Rejections at the domestic ports 
of entry were reduced to a comparatively in- 
significant number immediately when the 
1924 Law went into effect, but as the United 
States consuls and the steamship agents ac- 
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quired knowledge and experience under the 
new laws, such rejections were, naturally, still 
further reduced to what is now considered 
by the Department of Labor to be very close 
to an irreducible minimum. The Depart- 
ment of Labor has taken a step further in 
this direction by detailing qualified immigra- 
tion inspectors and public health surgeons at 
the principal ports in Europe, where embark- 
ing aliens are given a preliminary examina- 
tion. As a result, the examination required 
by law on arrival at the port of entry has been 
reduced to the more or less routine procedure 
of determining whether any adverse conditions 
developed en route might cause the alien to be 
excluded. While there was some apprehension 
as to the degree of success attainable under 
this plan, the Department of Labor has been 
so well pleased with the results that it is plan- 
ning to extend the practise wherever pos- 
sible. 

The Passenger Department closely watches 
the development of important questions on 
this subject, including rulings of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and interpretations under ex- 
isting law when such matters are taken up in 
the courts. Information and instructions, 
where the latter are necessary, that have an 
important bearing on this class of trafic, are 
promptly promulgated to all concerned. In 
existing circulars of instructions on the sub- 
ject our tropical divisions and domestic offices 
are invited to take up with the Passenger De- 
partment any questions bearing upon doubt- 
ful cases. At the same time all agents are 
urged to take no chances on questions con- 
cerning which they are in doubt but to submit 
them in advance for special attention and 
consideration. Obviously the heavy penalties 
for infractions of the restriction law make this 
course advisable. It is particularly worthy 
of note that the fines imposed upon our Com- 
pany have been held to an exceptionally low 
figure. This desirable result can be attri- 
buted to the fine support and cooperation 
given by our agents at tropical ports and to 
their comprehension of the complicated tech- 
nical points of this important law. 

Records are kept in the Passenger Depart- 
ment of practically all important court deci- 
sions, administrative rulings and laws affect- 
ing immigration travel, and all branches of 
Company activities are invited to consult 
freely on any questions of this nature. 

Es 

Professor (in freshmen science Glass) =— 
Who's the greatest inventor the world has 
ever known? 

Freshman—An Irishman by the name of 
Pat Pending. 


J. H. O’Dowd 


ly was a custom at one time for all ocean 
carriers to confine their entire activities to 
operating. A steamship company was formed, 
advertised, hung out its shingle and waited 
for business. Eventually the steamship com- 
pany representative began calling on the ship- 
pers which resulted in the present day devel- 
opment of the Traffic Department. 

‘To properly represent his company, the 
steamship representative must have a com- 
plete knowledge of operating, customs regu- 
lations and conditions of the various’ ports 
and countries his company serves as without 


this knowledge the object of the company 


would not be effected. The value of a traf- 


fic representative is chiefly in acting as a 


liaison between the shipper and the carrier. 
It is his job to establish and maintain friendly 
relations by giving the shipper not only good 
service and the assessment of the correct rate 
but every. possible assistance. By. the same 
token he represents all that is good in his 
company, being constantly in the eyes of the 
public and being known at all times as the 


man who is carrying the message of his Board 


of Directors and Operating Department. 

It has been the custom to call these repre- 
sentatives of steamship companies “freight so- 
licitors”; a designation improperly conveying 
the varied activities and knowledge of this 
type of specially trained men, who are more 
than the salesman who has no important mes- 


Freight 


Solicitation 


By J. H. O Dowd 


General Freight Agent, New York 


sage to carry but has merely to show a sample 
of his company’s product and on the basis of 
price and value expects to obtain an order. 
Compare the salesman with the so-called so- 
licitor in his efforts to maintain friendly re- 
lations between the large number of mer- 
chants exporting or importing any of the 
thousands of articles found in the Official 
Classification, and about which he must have 
sufficient knowledge to intelligently discuss 
the application of rates, etc. “There are no 
samples to be shown, there is no actual com- 
parison of competitive articles possible; there 
is, however, the promise to be maintained, 
whether it is time in transit, schedule of sail- 
ings, prompt discharge or any of the many 
things having to do with the handling and 
transporting of merchandise. The result is 
the development of amicable, likeable men’ of 
ability in whom both sides have confidence ; 
the shipper with the knowledge that he can 
rely on promises made, the carrier that the 
Operating Department will be fairly repre- 
sented in its efforts to provide a proper and 
pleasing service. There is no school for sales- 
manship for the freight solicitor similar to 
those maintained by the large industrialists. 
There are no stereotyped questions and an- 
swers. There is no unfair solicitation. Either 
the service is good and attractive or the traffic 
is not desired, as the policy of your good car- 
rier is not to accept any freight unless. the 
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reasonable assurance exists that it can be prop- 
erly handled. 


The result of closer cooperation with ship- 
pers has had a reaction which is of value to 
both sides. “The public be damned” is en- 
tirely passé. Today the chance of unfair 
criticism of the carrier is reduced to a mini- 
mum as the freight representative is always 
there to explain. If the carrier is wrong, it 
is admitted. If the shipper has erred, it is 
pointed out in a polite way by a friendly and 
affable man in whom the shipper has confi- 
dence. There is no guile. There is always 
the evident continuous desire to please. Mu- 
tual understanding between shipper and so- 
licitor has materially aided both sides as the 
better understanding has resulted in coopera- 
tion without friction or complaint. Getting 
aggravated and losing time in angry discus- 
sion of an alleged unjust ruling by a carrier 
is the exception rather than the rule. No 
Traffic Department considers its work com- 
plete if there is a misunderstanding with a 
single shipper. The desire to please has be- 
come a habit rather than a rule laid down by 
executives. There is no driving force to make 
the Freight Solicitor all things to all men as 
his position depends mainly upon his ability 
to properly, honestly and faithfully serve his 
shipper and his company. 

The Unirep Frurr Company offers im- 
porters and exporters many services, chiefly 
between New York, New Orleans and Bos- 
ton and various ‘Tropical Ports, and while 
these are generally well known to the trade, 
the task of popularizing them brought about 
the need for a large and capable solicitation 
force. Our solicitation is directed from the 
Freight Traffic Department at New York, 
under the direction of the General Freight 
Agent and the force of solicitors at New York 
is under the direct supervision of the Com- 
mercial Freight Agent. As a great number 
of exporters to Latin-America are Spanish 

speaking houses, they are covered by a Spanish 
speaking solicitor—the value of which can be 
readily recognized. Frequently the con- 
signees in countries served by our line send 
buyers to New York on business missions, 
which information is passed to us by our 
Tropical Agents, and our Spanish speaking 
solicitor arranges to see them, offering what- 
ever assistance is required. Frequently these 
visitors cannot speak English and our solicitor 
is of great help to them. 

The territory east of Ohio, south of Can- 
ada, exclusive of New England, to and in- 
cluding Virginia is covered by a Traveling 
Freight Agent. New England is covered by 
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a Traveling Freight Agent out of Boston re- 
porting to the Freight Agent. ‘The south- 
eastern and southern territory is covered by 
the solicitation force at New Orleans and the 
Pacific Coast by our Pacific Coast Agent. 

The middle west, roughly from the Ohio- 
Pennsylvania line west to Colorado, from 
Canada on the north to the Ohio River and 
Oklahoma inclusive on the south, is one of 
our most important and productive territories. 
This is covered by our Chicago Solicitation 
Office under the direction of the General 
Western Freight Agent and a Traveling 
Freight Agent. While a large volume of busi- 
ness from that territory seeks an outlet 
through New York, the bulk of it moves 
through the port of New Orleans, which is 
the logical gateway because of favorable rates. 
Competition is very keen in that territory as 
evidenced by the maintenance of solicitation 
offices by the Munson and the Standard Fruit 
Lines in both Chicago and St. Louis and by 
the Ward Line in Chicago and the Standard 
Fruit in Kansas City, while all of this ter- 
ritory is covered by our Chicago representa- 
tives by almost continuous traveling. 

Notwithstanding the keen competition with 
which we have been confronted, our Solicit- 
ing Organization has not only successfully 
maintained our position as leaders in the trade 
but has substantially and consistently increased 
the volume of cargo handled during the past 
several years. However, in order that we 
may not only continue the good record but 
make further gains we wish to appeal to our 
fellow employees in other departments to 
overlook no opportunity to favorably mention 
our Freight service to those with whom they 
come in contact and who are likely to be in- 
terested, and to pass along to us any informa- 
tion they may have or develop that might 
be helpful in our work. 


The Gentle Lineman 


A spinster living in a suburb was shocked 
at the language used by two men repairing 
telegraph wires close to her house. 

She wrote to the company on the matter 
and the foreman was asked to report. 

This he did in the following way: 

“Me and Bill Fairweather were on this 
job. I was up the telegraph pole, and acci- 
dentally let the hot lead fall on Bill. It went 
down his neck. Then he said ‘You must be 
more careful, Harry’.” 
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Following Up Shipments After Orders Have 
Been Placed by the Purchasing Department 
By J. F. Padovano 


Chief Clerk, Shipping Dept. 


iG is surprising how many people visualize 
the function of the Purchasing Department 
as solely that of purchasing, whereas such is 
not the case. ‘To the actual buying is added 
the varied details of following up orders, ex- 
pediting urgent orders, necessary attention to 
freight movements on shipments from the in- 
terior to seaboard, checking of invoices and, 
finally, exporting to the Tropical Divisions. 

In order to properly control the movements 
of shipments and take care of the details in 
connection therewith, it has been necessary to 
establish an Export Shipping Department un- 
der the direction of the General Manager of 
the Purchasing Department. 

’ Orders are not awarded unless the supplier 
specifies the delivery date on his bid, but as 
thiese promises in many cases are not fulfilled, 
it is necessary to systematically check all out- 
standing orders carefully. The follow-up is 
done by telephone, letter, telegram or personal 
visit to the supplier, depending upon the ur- 
gency of the order. In such cases where the 
supplier ignores our notices, the interested 
buyer is notified who in turn takes up the sub- 
ject with the representing salesman or head 
of the sales department. 

On extremely urgent orders a representa- 
tive of the Purchasing Department proceeds 
to the mill to impress upon the manufacturer 
the importance of expediting the shipment, 
and in some cases he goes still further and 
traces the shipment to seaboard. 

In an organization such as ours emergen- 
cies arise where material is needed without 
delay. Such was a recent case in our Preston 
Division. Prior to the commencement of the 
1926 grinding season it was to our advantage 
to ship and install a quadruple effect. The 
equipment originated at Bessemer, Ala., and 
because of the more favorable inland rail 
rates and the saving that could be effected, 
shippers were instructed to forward via Key 
West and Havana to Preston. At the time, 
however, there was a serious freight congestion 
and embargoes in Florida, and our representa- 
tive was therefore sent to point of origin to 
personally follow the cars to Key West. 

The purpose of a personal tracer is, of 
course, to arrange for fast freight movement. 
In following this shipment the railroad super- 
intendent was informed as soon as the cars 
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were loaded. He then instructed the yard- 
master to watch out for the cars and line up 
for fast freight service. In the meantime, a 
personal visit was made to the yardmaster and 
the tracer practically made that office his head- 
quarters until the cars left the yard, obtain- 
ing at this time forwarding information such 
as engine number and name of freight junction 
where engine would be changed and cars ex- 
amined. He then proceeded to that point and 
gave this information to all concerned and 
stressed the importance of arranging for quick 
movement to next terminal. Change of en- 
gine and examination of cars for “bad order” 
were made about every 150 miles. 

By taking this action, in spite of the freight 
congestion in Florida and the fact that two of 
the cars were marked as ‘‘bad order” and had 
to be repaired, the cars were kept rolling at a 
steady pace and reached the seaboard in a 
comparatively short time. At that point the 
cars were transferred on the first’ car float 
available for Havana. From the latter point 
our Havana office took care of the expediting 
of the cars to Preston. 

Another emergency arose when our radio 
towers at Hialeah, Florida, were demolished 
by hurricane last September. We telephoned 
our Boston Office as soon as we heard of the 
disaster to ascertain what would be the pro- 
gram of restoring the station. It was not de- 
cided at that time but we were asked to find 
out what steel towers could be purchased 
from stock. We were able to obtain imme- 
diately 3—300. foot towers, 2—165 foot 
towers and 2—152 foot towers. It was shortly 
decided to purchase these and as no time could 
be spared in putting the station in working 
order our representative was sent to Pitts- 
burgh, the point of origin, with instructions 
to personally follow the shipment to Hialeah. 
By doing this it was possible to order a con- 
struction gang to immediately start on the 
foundation as we could give assurance that 
there would be no delay in delivering the steel. 
The cars arrived on the eighth day after ship- 
ment and were immediately transferred to the 
site. 

Many orders are placed with concerns 
where shipment originates at some interior 
point. When such is the case the material is 
consigned to us and the railroad notifies us 
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upon arrival; in turn we then arrange with 
our truckman for delivery to steamer dock. 
Our truckman, of course, has instructions to 
examine packages closely before acceptance, 
and if shipment shows any signs of tamper- 
ing we send one of our representatives to the 
dock to verify contents. If a shipment is de- 
layed in transit we start tracer by letter, tele- 
phone or telegram. 

In the checking of invoices, particular at- 
tention is given to tare weights, especially on 
shipments going to those countries where duty 
is assessed on the gross weight. The invoice 
checkers are thoroughly instructed on this 
point and invoices are not registered unless 
we are satisfied that the goods are packed as 
lightly as possible consistent with safe trans- 
portation. The invoices are then turned over 
to the various shipping clerks, 


“Aunt Maggie” to “Uncle Ed” 


Uncle Ed:— 


For many months we have been patiently 
digesting your kindergarten course on the 
worm’s eye view of the bird’s eye position in 
big business but we can stand the feverish 
Suspense no longer. We, the under-dogs of 
modern commerce as it is fought, take this 
Opportunity to ask you point blank, face to 
face, man to man as it were, what is the 
excuse for this flowery and elegant bombast 
of verbosity, which darkens our lives so regu- 
larly? 

What have we done that you must caution 
us with a firm but gentle hand that we wee 
wrigglers in this great pool of commerce who 


watch with the eye of a hawk for the closing strengthened by wieldin 


ay when we may geon of the budget 
leave at four o’clock, without all the bogeys are “all wet 


hour will not live to see the d 


of childhood and the ghosts of known and 
unknown antediluvian monste 
our heels? 


Why must this weary life of ours be bur- 
dened with sibilant whispers that all the gods 
will lean down from Olympus and haul hight 
up on the ladder of success the girl with the f 
clean pinafore and the boy with the polished 
boots ? 

Who doubts, O! Great and Wise One!, 
that he who lights the world with a meek, 
willing, and smiling mien, but guards within 
a heart of gold and a will of steel will sit 


rs charging at 


E ‘ : X i at the last card Party given by the Club was 
in the high places, and, in truth, inherit the very much put out be 


awarded for high sex 


earth? 


nowadays it is called a skirt. 


Unire wert cr 


With receipt of invoices the shipping clerks 
instruct the merchants where and when de. 
liveries are to be made. As deliveries are not 
always made in accordance with instructions, 
it is necessary to carefully follow up each de. 
livery to avoid short shipment. 

During the Winter months merchandise that 
is subject to freezing is not delivered until the 
afternoon before the date of sailing and perish- 
ables such as yeast, butter, meats, etc., are 
handled the same way. The shipping clerks 
are also assigned to follow up all the out- 
standing orders, 


The foregoing briefly outlines the method 
of procedure which we follow in facilitating 
the handling and shipment of orders placed 


by the Purchasing Department for the Tropi- 
cal and other Divisions. 


What misguided creature dares to believe 
that he who feels a touch of Spring and, on 
glancing up from his work, sees not the flat 
roof across the street, adorned with filthy 
hooded objects from which belch great clouds 
of smoke (liberally sprinkled with droplets of 
fuel oil)—but sees instead green fields, a 
snuggy cottage with a background of neat 
rows of feathery carrots and succulent onions, 
before whose gate stands the . trusty, Trusty, 
steed, foaled in Detroit—will never perch be- 
fore the gleaming mahogany of the. executive's 
desk and reaching over a broad expanse of 
embonpoint, affix his signature’ to checks of 
mighty dimensions ? 

Verily, Great Teacher, 
wisdom—but take off thos 
us at the appointed spot 


we doubt not thy 
e glasses and meet 
and with iron muscles, 
g the blighting blud- 
» we will show you that you 


Aunt Macctr 


“What”, queries the fashion department of 
he Omaha Bee, “has become of the old- 
ashioned sash?” Tt still abounds, dearie, only 


We understand that one of the card players 


cause there was no prize 
ore on the cash register. 
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Matthew C. O’Hearn, Manager Northern Domestic Divisions, United Fruit Company 
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By the cloud-wreaths slowly drifting low upon the mountain side, 
By the early morning gallop through the dew, 

By the splendor of the sunsets and the sudden tropic night, 

And the parrots flying homeward, two by two. 


By the flame of Bougainvillea and the wonder of wild orchids, 
By the ripple of the little woodland rills, 

By the wild cry of the monkeys, like the jungle calling, calling, 
When the Southern Cross hangs low above the hills. 


By the music of the place names, “Olanchito””’, “Sinaloa’”’, 
By the white-walled, red-roofed towns that dream of Spain, 

By the ceaseless surf-like rustle of the fringed banana fronds, 
And the pelting of the sudden tropic rain. 


By Truxillo Bay in moonlight with the palm trees dripping silver, 
By the sunlit ocean’s tint of peacock blue, 

By the far mysterious mountains, range on range of luring distance, 
Can’t you hear Honduras calling, calling you? 


Calling through the stillness of the jungle peace of moontide, 
In the twinkling voice of brooks amid the ferns, 

Far away and for a day you'll hear that siren whisper calling, 
Calling, calling ever until you return. 


—Anne Forman Ellis, Puerto Castilla 
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